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N the death of Mr. Frederick Law Olmsted this country has 
lost not only a great artist, but the pioneer, we might almost 
say, in the great American art of landscape-gardening. We 

are so accustomed to the magnificent parks which now adorn 
every American city of importance that it is hard to realize 
that when the quiet and studious Connecticut farmer, known 
to the public only as a writer of books on agricultural matters 
and methods, was invited to take charge of the laying-out of 
the proposed Central Park, in New York, Boston Common 
was the largest public park in America. Even in Europe, 
although parks existed, they were mostly palace gardens, 
opened by courtesy to the public, like the Luxembourg and 
Tuileries Gardens, in Paris, or vast, uncared-for spaces, avail- 
able for fresh air, but with little pretension to artistic effect. 
In the Central Park Mr. Olmsted found a tract two miles 
long, and half a mile wide, diversified with hills and valleys, 
meadows and pastures, rocks and streams, uninviting enough 
in its actual condition, but presenting to the artist an oppor- 
tunity which he seized with enthusiasm. Every one knows 
what use he made of it. We have been at various times 
familiar with many parks, but none that we have seen com- 
pares in poetical sentiment with the New York Central Park. 
The nearest approach to it is, perhaps, to be found in the 
Boston Fens, also, in its conception, Mr. Olmsted’s work; but 
the Fens landscape is not yet matured by the growth of the 
trees, and it still lacks the contrast of architectural formality 
which is made, with such exquisite skill, to enhance the natural 
beauties of the Central Park. 





J HE public was not slow to appreciate the revelation of a 
| new art which the New York park afforded, and Mr. 

Olmsted was soon called upon to design a great park for 
the sister city of Brooklyn. ‘The plans were made, and carried 
out in their essential features, when his connection with met- 
ropolitan improvements terminated, as the result of an incident 
which he has himself described to us. One day, when he was 
in his office, busy over his work on the Brooklyn park, a 
stranger made his appearance, and handed him a letter from 
a noted local politician, directing him to give the bearer a 
position in the Park, at five dollars a day. Mr. Olmsted, 
willing to oblige the magnate, questioned the man, and, finding 
him grossly ignorant and incapable, assigned him a place as a 
laborer, at a laborer’s wages. ‘The man went back indignantly 
to his patron, and soon returned with a peremptory demand 
for a position at five dollars a day. Mr. Olmsted, who, 
though gentleness personified in manner, was firm enough in 
what he regarded as his duty, sent back word that the man 
was not fit for anything but a laborer’s work, and that he 
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could not conscientiously give him a more responsible position. 
The politician was furious, and vowed that he would get Mr. 
Olmsted out of the Park. Whether he succeeded in having 
him called upon to resign, or whether he only managed to 
make his position so disagreeable that he resigned voluntarily, 
we do not know; but, not long afterwards, he severed his 
official connection with the Brooklyn park system, and re- 
moved to Massachusetts, where, in his house in Brookline, and 
with the aid of assistants, among whom have been, at various 
times, his two sons, the late Charles Eliot, and other men of 
great skill and talent, have been planned most of the great 
park systems of the country. 


R. PARKS has, at the request of his counsel, been sen- 

tenced to State prison for three years, as the result of his 

conviction for extorting two hundred dollars from 
Josephus Plenty, of Hoboken, the well-known horticultural 
builder, through threats of a strike. It is not usual for lawyers 
to insist on having their clients sent to prison; but, in this 
case, it is said that three other indictments have been found 
against Parks for similar offenses, besides a probability that 
five more will be added to the list when the evidence is in 
shape for presentation to the grand jury, and his counsel is 
presumed to have thought that his immediate seclusion would 
make it more difficult to try him for the other cases. Mean- 
while, a prominent union man, who had been a leader in the 
opposition to Parks, was found dead in the street one morning 
this week. He had complained to his friends that he was 
being followed, and it is not impossible that, if the matter 
were taken up in earnest, his violent death, like that of so 
many other men, might be traced to the 


‘champions of 
labor.” 


ABOR matters are wearing a somewhat more cheerful look 
] in New York, although Mr. Parks has secured a stay of 

proceedings and has left Sing Sing on bail in the sum 
of $16,000. Still it is evident that his activity will be, at 
least, somewhat restricted until his sentence expires; and, 
in the meantime, large numbers of men have deserted the 
unions which have refused to sign the arbitration agreement, 
and have gone back to work. Whether the arbitration agree- 
ment will itself be very efficient remains to be seen, although 
its adoption is a long step in advance in the relations of em- 
ployers and employed. In Chicago, where arbitration agree- 
ments have been in force for some time in many branches of 
industry, the decisions of arbitrators are openly repudiated by 
the unions and their walking-delegates if they do not happen 
to be satisfactory to them. Already, many of the most in- 
fluential employers have decided that an arbitration agreement 
which only one side pretends to respect is not worth making, 
and will not enter into any more; while a dozen or more, 
who have suffered by the breach of arbitration contracts, have 
brought suit for damages, proposing to seek indemnity either 
from the union funds, or from the property of individual mem- 
bers of the unions. It is said that claims of this kind, aggre- 
gating more than a hundred thousand dollars, are now before 
the courts. The Federation of Labor has appointed a “law 
bureau” to defend these cases, thereby bringing itself, we 
should say, into further trouble. As we understand the law, 
even a corporation cannot, in this country, undertake to aid its 
members in defending themselves in the courts, and it is for 
this reason that the American Institute of Architects was 
obliged, some years ago, to abandon the idea of forming a fund 
to be used, like the Caisse de Defense Mutuelle, in France, in 
assisting members in cases where a committee of the Institute 
judged that injustice or oppression was intended, If a cor- 
poration cannot help its members to fight their battles, an 
unincorporated association can hardly do so, to say nothing of 
the personal liability which would be incurred by the directors 
of any body, incorporated or not, if they should convert the 
funds entrusted to them to purposes for which they were not 
intended. However, the judges know more than we do about 
the subject, and, whatever the decisions may be, the public 
will gain, through their effect in showing that union men, like 
other men, are expected to keep to their contracts, and that, 
if they break them, to the injury of others, they must pay th 
damage, whether they like to or not. 
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R. JAMES MULCAHY, an architect of some fifteen 

years’ practice, has been appointed Commissioner of 

Buildings for the city of Boston, replacing Mr. Montague, 
who has been Acting Commissioner since the resignation of 
Captain Damrell. Mr. Mulcahy is still a comparatively young 
man, being only forty-three years old, but he has carried out a 
large number of important buildings. The architects of Boston 
will take much satisfaction in the appointment of one of their own 
number, already so favorably known, to a position in which 
professional skill is of great and increasing importance ; and 
Mr. Mulcahy’s frankness and courtesy of manner will mate- 
rially assist in maintaining cordial relations between him and 
those who are interested with him in the firm and intelligent 
enforcement of the building laws. 


| yHE Boston Museum of Fine-Arts has erected on the site 
y | of its new building on the Fens an experimental structure, 

consisting mainly of a large movable skylight, some fifty 
feet above the ground, which is to be used for determining the 
best position, and the best lighting, for the skylight of the future 
picture-gallery. This proceeding is very similar to that carried 
out, some years ago, by the German Government, which, before 
constructing the new Parliament House, in Berlin, had a full- 
size model made, in wood and plaster, of the assembly-hall of 
the Parliament, as shown in the architect’s designs, in order to 
study its acoustic qualities before carrying it into execution. 
Besides these experiments on the ground, the direction of the 
Boston Museum of Fine-Arts will endeavor to collect informa- 
tion on the subject from the custodians of other picture-galler- 
ies, here and in Europe, so that the new building may combine 
all the excellences that experience can suggest. 


\ JHE problem is not an easy one, in any case, and the collec- 
| tion of the Boston Museum of Fine-Arts is particularly 

difficult to provide for, as it contains works of such differ- 
ent types. At the Louvre, the pictures of the cinque cento 
can all be beautifully lighted in the Salon Carré, and the earlier 
Italian works in the Galerie de Sept Metres, but they could 
hardly be transposed with advantage; and, in the same way, in 
the Luxembourg gallery the impressionist pictures are carefully 
put in a room by themselves; while, in the most modern galler- 
ies in Europe, the smaller pictures are kept apart, and are 
shown in a succession of “cabinets,” with side light. In 
Boston, where the collection of pictures is not large enough to 
admit of much subdivision, and where dependence must always 
be placed to a great extent upon loan collections of very varied 
character, much ingenuity will be required, even with the aid 
of experimental data, to secure good effects. The “ Turkey 
Pasture,”’ for instance, charming as it is, could hardly be placed 
in the same room with a Daubigny or a Corot without injuring 
both, and Turner’s “ Slave Ship,” though faded, could be almost 
transformed by proper lighting and surroundings. How to get 
such suitable lighting and surroundings for all the beautiful, 
though varied works which the Museum now possesses, without 
scattering them through a multitude of different and specially 
arranged rooms, and, at the same time, to provide favorable 
accommodation for the Manets, the Rousseaus and Duprés, the 
Rembrandts, the Sargents, the Fragonards and Riberas which 
are likely at any time to be precipitated at once upon the 
authorities of the Museum, as a loan collection, the owners of 
which wish it to be kept together, is a question of vital import- 


ance, for half the effect of a picture depends upon its being 


seen under proper conditions. 


J JHERE are indications that wages, in the trades concerned 
* in building, have reached their highest point, and that the 
tendency is now downward. Three or four weeks ago, 

the machinists employed by the Boston & Albany Railroad 
struck for a reduction of working hours from ten to nine, with 
the full ten hours’ pay for nine hours’ work. The usual bluster 
was indulged in, the boiler-men and others employed in the 
machine-shops were appealed to, and the threat was made to 
‘paralyze’ the operation of the road. The officials of the 
railroad took the matter calmly, and, after discussing it with 
the men, the latter, a day or two ago, went back to work in a 
body, having secured, it is true, a nine-hour day, but with only 
nine hours’ pay instead of ten, so that their income is cut down 
ten per cent, while Saturday, which, before the strike, was a 
short day with full pay, has its pay proportioned to the work 
done. The outside labor champions are furious at the result, 
and threaten to “close the shops”; but the men employed in 
the shops probably know their business better than the outsiders 


do, and, unless some sort of terrorism is brought to bear upon 
them, they will probably keep at work. ‘The strike of carpen- 
ters in Eastern Massachusetts for three dollars and a half a day, 
about which so much was heard three months ago, seems to 
have come practically to nothing, good carpenters being in 
plentiful supply at the old wages, although no official action 
has been taken. 


LOWLY, but surely, the right of men to earn a living 

without buying a union card of a saloon-keeper or black- 

mailer is beginning to find recognition in this country. 
The very. fierceness with which the non-union “ scab” is now 
attacked in the public prints, and before public commissions, 
by the “champions of labor” shows that the latter feel their 
power in danger. Nearly every strike this year has been 
settled on terms which secure the right of non-union men to 
work by the side of union men without objection or molesta- 
tion from the latter, and the strikes which have been under- 
taken for the purpose of “ unionizing ” industrial establishments, 
that is, of compelling their proprietors to discharge all non- 
union men, and not to employ any more of them, have almost 
uniformly failed. The last important struggles of this kind 
have occurred in Pittsburgh, where the ten mills of the 
McKeesport Tin-plate Company and all the vast Westinghouse 
establishments, employing twenty thousand men, are now run- 
ning on full time, notwithstanding strikes instituted against 
them to compel the “ recognition” of the union. 


) HE story of the way in which the attack upon them was 
|] contrived is instructive. Both the tin-plate mills and the 

Westinghouse establishments have been conducted from 
the beginning on the most enlightened principles of care for the 
health and comfort of the working people, and recognition 
and reward of faithfulness and skill. As usually happens in 
such cases, they were soon marked for attack by the envious 
and treacherous labor element. In the mancuvres of this 
element the ordinary course is to obtain a foothold by blarney, 
before utilizing it for assault, and Mr. Shaffer, of the Amal- 
gamated Society of Iron-workers, approached the workmen of 
the Tin-plate Company, out of working hours, with honeyed 
words, and succeeded in forming several small local unions 
among them. When he had enough men under his control to 
make him confident of being able to distress the Company, he 
went to the managers, and demanded that they reduce the out- 
put of their machines. As the men are paid by the piece, 
some of them earning ten to fifteen dollars a day, to comply 
with this request would be an injustice to the men, as well as to 
the Company, and the demand was refused. A strike of the 
union men in the mills was then ordered, and a hint was given 
to the ruflianly element by an editorial in the Amalgamated 
Journal, calling upon “ Brothers” to support the ‘ manly 
stand” of the McKeesport union. We all know what a 
‘‘manly stand” means in union circles. ‘Three days later, an 
old man of sixty, employed by the Tin-plate Company, was 
assaulted by union men in front of his house, and his wife, who 
came to his rescue with a paving-stone, was knocked down and 
kicked in the head by the gang. Even now, assaults are still 
committed on the non-union workmen, but the tin-plate mills are 
running to their full capacity, and the strike has utterly failed. 


N the case of the Westinghouse Company, Mr. Gompers 
I opened the campaign by some beautiful utterances, in a 

letter to Mr. Westinghouse, on the “ wisest and most practi- 
cal course” for establishing ‘“ harmonious relations” between 
“enlightened employers” and their employés, at the same time 
complaining that representatives of the union had made “ una- 
vailing efforts ” to obtain an interview with the manager of the 
establishment for discussing these valuable subjects. Mr. West- 
inghouse made inquiries, and discovered that a committee 
from the Machinists’ Union had called on the manager, and 
proposed to discuss the discharge of a certain employé. The 
manager replied that he could not discuss this matter with out- 
siders, but would be happy to talk it over with the man him- 
self, if he wished. One of the committee then announced that 
he was the man in question, and asked why he had been dis- 
charged. The manager told him that it was for absenting 
himself, without excuse, five days out of the two weeks during 
which his employment had continued. The man then en- 
deavored to talk about abstract labor matters in general, but 
the manager declined to discuss them with him, and he with- 
drew, and a strike of all union men in the works was then 
ordered, fortunately, without serious result. 


ep. 
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BUILDING CONSTRUCTION FROM A FIRE-BRIGADE 


OFFICER’S POINT-OF-VIEW.! 


N taking up as my subject “ Building Construction from a Fire- 
Brigade Officer’s Point-of-view,” I have clearly before me the fact 
that most architects and builders are fully alive to the necessity of 

fire-resisting construction, and that legislative and local enactments 
make stipulations and recommendations with the view of preventing 
destruction by fire. Such efforts are worthy of praise; but my ex- 
perience in combating fire leads me to the conclusion that what is in- 
tended as a safeguard too often becomes a danger, and what is 
theoretically meant for strength is found in the hour of need a 
source of weakness. 

I do not presume to dictate, but I feel it my duty to sound a note 
of warning regarding certain widely spread and much cherished con- 
victions as to fire-resisting materials employed in public buildings. 

Speaking as I do under the auspices of the Fire Prevention Com- 
mittee, I address myself more particularly to those who are responsi- 
ble for the construction of buildings, but [ appeal also to those of my 
colleagues who are responsible for dealing with buildings after the 
fire has begun its work. The question of the general arrangement 
or architectural planning of buildings does not enter into my argu- 
ment; what [ propose to deal with is the type of building usually 
described as being constructed entirely “ fireproof,” and to offer from 
my practical every-day experience suggestions which may perhaps in- 
duce building constructors to reconsider certain accepted theories in 
connection with so-called “ fireproof” materials. 

From the fireman’s point-of-view these “ fireproof ” buildings have 
an element of danger added because of their construction, both in the 
way of increased risk to the fire-brigade and the destruction of prop- 
erty. If such buildings were to remain unoccupied and to be subject 
to no risk beyond the combustibility of their own non-inflammable 
construction, then certainly they could with propriety be described 
as “fireproof.” But when (as is universally the case) such buildings 
are stored with goods readily inflammable the buildings cease to be 
“ fireproof,” for the action of the fire plays havoc with that portion of 
the material which is theoretically “ fireproof.” 

Sufficient attention has not been paid to the bearing these so-called 
“ fireproof” materials have in relation to the calorific effects of the 
burning materials stored in the buildings, for, after all, it is the con- 
tents rather than the structure which in a large majority of cases 
commence to burn, and which will continue to burn, no matter in 
what kind of building they are stored. Suflicient attention has also 
not been paid to the effect of water applied to building materials after 
they have been subjected to extreme heat. 

How do these “ fireproof” materials assist the salvage of either the 
buildings or their contents? Do they assist entrance with safety to 
those combating the fire ? 

On each of these points I shall endeavor to prove a negative from 
my own personal experience, which I feel confident is not singular 
but is common to the fire profession. 

Materials principally considered to be “ fireproof ” and which are 
so styled by the Legislative Acts are iron, concrete and stone. ‘The 
latter is particularly mentioned in most Acts as ‘“ stone or other fire- 
proof material.” We have to ask ourselves whether these materials 
are “fireproof”? When employed in the internal fittings of a build- 
ing we may unquestionably give a decided negative to that question. 
My decided opinion is that the materials which meet the requirements 
are those which are not subject to the laws of expansion and contrac- 
tion when suddenly exposed to the effects of heat. What are such 
materials? If we may take for our guidance the results of the tests 
of time we find them principally in timber, bricks, mortar and good 
plaster. 

Floors and Ceilings. — It is the common experience of every fire- 
man that an ordinary wood floor with a thin plaster ceiling under- 
neath has stood the effects of a fire for probably an hour, and though 
burned through in places still remained in position and with sufficient 
stability left in the joisting to admit of the fireman passing over it in 
the course of his operations in extinguishing the fire. If such a floor 
survives the effects of fire with its slender remains still in position, 
how much better would a well-constructed wood floor resist the effects 
of fire under similar conditions. No extraordinary precautions are 
necessary to construct such a floor, but I suggest that the ends of 
the joists should be well bedded in the walls, flooring boards of not 
less than 1 inch thick be well tongued together, the spaces between 
the joisting be filled with pugging or other deafening, the underside 
or ceiling coated with 1 inch of good plaster on wire-lath. Such a 
floor will resist a fire either from the top or underside sufliciently 
long to enable any ordinary fire-brigade plenty of time to complete 
their toilet before turning out and arrive in time to do some good 
work and prevent the floors from collapsing. Where supports are re- 
quired, owing to the large superficial area of floor space, built timber 
supports or columns have been known to remain in position and to 
serve the purpose a second time after having resisted the effects of 
a severe fire. If these wood posts or columns are wire-lathed and 
coated with good plaster and treated in a manner similar to that 
often adopted with iron columns they would come out practically un- 
scathed. It will perhaps be argued that this method by no means 
gets rid of the difficulty with large spans, where iron must of neces- 
sity be introduced, but in such cases wrought-iron columns and girders 

1A paper by Arthur Pordage, Firemaster of Edinburg, Scotland, prepared for 


the International Fire Prevention Congress, held in London, England, July 
6-11, 1903. 


(well protected) should be used to carry wood flooring and joisting, 
which latter, being impervious to the effects of heat and cold, remain 
in position, whereas the concrete floor falls in sections and often 
wrecks the lower floors which would otherwise not have been affected 
by the fire. I have known it to be argued that the burning of a wood 
floor gives off so much smoke that the inmates of a building would be 
suffocated before being reached. To properly understand this point 
it is necessary to compare the results of fire on both classes of floor- 
ing. We must remember that a partly burnt but intact wood floor 
always affords a means of reaching the inmates, and that before the 
floor surface commences to burn the fire must have been very severe 
and the contents of the apartment would almost certainly have been 
involved. It frequently happens that the flooring in “ fireproof ” 
buildings begins to break away at the early stages of a fire, prevent- 
ing the firemen entering to attack it, with the result that the opera- 
tions must necessarily be conducted from the outside, thus giving the 
fire a chance to make some headway. On the other hand when the 
water can be got onto the wood floor and supports, there is the pos- 
sibility of keeping the floor intact. 

I will specify a few instances in support of my contentions. The 
first instance is that of a fire on a carriage-builder’s premises of five 
floors, which were built upon fireproof principles, the floors consist- 
ing of transverse 24-inch plated girders and floors of 9 inches of con- 
crete, without protection on either side. The fire commenced in the 
paint-shop on the ground floor (a chamber built expressly for the pur- 
pose and having no communication with the upper floors). Upon 
the arrival of the brigade it was possible to see that one end each 
of the first and second floors was gone, and that the vehicles on the 
third floor were alight. The upper windows were blown out, and 
immediately the cold air and water got onto the third floor; the whole 
of this floor went down by the run, carrying everything through the 
building to the basement. As a result, only a portion of the top 
floor remained; the iron girders were somewhat twisted, though not 
displaced, but the concrete collapsed and fell, leaving nothing but the 
bare walls. ‘The firemen could not be sent into this building. Had 
the upper floors been of wood they would undoubtedly have been 
saved. 

The second instance is that of a fire on the second floor of a five- 
story warehouse built on a similar principle, wherein the third-floor 
sections of concrete fell while the firemen were directing the hose 
upon the second floor, with the result that its weight carried the sec- 
ond and first floors through into the basement. This fire would 
have been stopped on the second floor but for the collapse of the 
floors above. 

The third instance is an illustration in favor of timber floors: At 
a riverside warehouse in the city of London I attended three fires on 
the same premises in three successive years ; the first two were serious 
outbreaks, but I noticed on the last two occasions that the same 
wooden uprights still supported the floors, and many of the exposed 
wood joists bore evidence of their reliability on their charred sur- 
faces. 

Partitions. — I now come to the question of partitions. The relia- 
bility of partitions between the different sections and rooms of a 
building, whether dwelling-house or warehouse, to resist fire, is of the 
utmost importance, and often determines the fate of the building. 
The progress of a fire is often regulated by the area of the compart- 
ment in which it originates and the internal partitions ; therefore 
much depends upon the time during which the latter remains intact. 
The wooden-lath and plaster partition may be immediately thrown 
out of court, the light laths with rough edges and the space between 
being a ready conductor of fire from one part of the building to the 
other. Internal partitions should be solid, preferably of brick, and 
continued up right through the building, the joisting at the different 
floors running through them, so that they practically form an internal 
wall from the basement to the roof. The advantages of such a par- 
tition would be many, apart from being a factor in fire-prevention. 

Stairs.— Great stress is laid upon the idea of employing stone for 
staircases as a safe and reliable exit for a large number of persons 
from a building on fire. This is a very good principle under certain 
conditions, and these are that a stone stair should be built in a well, 
apart from the general building and in such a manner that fire or 
heat cannot possibly get at the underside of the stair. Where a 
stair-case must necessarily run through a building, stone or concrete 
should be avoided in its construction, but good solid wood (hard wood 
by preference) is the most reliable under all circumstances. If the 
underside of the treads be filled in with “ deafening ” and coated with 
good plaster, such a stair will remain in position during the progress 
of a fire long after it has been impossible for any human being to trav- 
erse it. Ifthe stair should actually get alight, and the fire fed by 
an open door should even cause it to burn fiercely, so soon as the 
hose is applied by the fire-brigade the fire will be almost immediately 
extinguished because the actual burning is only superficial and there 
will remain suflicient substance to admit of persons passing over the 
stair. 

It may be argued that a stone stair would not take fire at all, and 
therefore would always remain passable, but every fireman knows 
that when there is sufficient heat and flame to ignite the wooden 
structure of a hard-wood staircase it is quite impossible for any one to 
pass either up or down a stone stair under similar circumstances. 

In my preference for wood in the construction of stairs I specially 
exclude light and flimsy wooden flights of stairs which are so very 
frequently found in some dwelling-houses, warehouses, etc., and the 
wooden step-ladder almost invariably found in factories. I speak of 
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a well-built staircase with hard-wood treads and facings, the underside 
filled in with deafening and coated with plaster. 

Stone, as employed in stairs in ordinary buildings, cannot in any 
sense of the word be considered to be “ fireproof,” because it suc- 
cumbs to the effects of heat and fire more readily than any other 
material employed in the construction of buildings. That portion of 
the stone tread which is exposed to the fire readily expands under 
its influence, while the ends, which are embedded in the wall, re- 
main normal, the natural consequence being a fracture near the wall 
and the collapse of the projecting portion. 

I am continually told in Scotland that the reason so many lives are 
lost at fires in London is on account of wooden stairs, and that there 
is less loss of life in Scotland owing to the almost universal practice 
of putting in stone stairs. 

Having had considerable experience at fires in both countries, I am 
in a position to say that the idea is entirely erroneous. Most of the 
lives lost at London fires are at small fires in small dwellings, and in 
the majority of cases in dwelling-houses situated over shops, where the 
access to the house is through the shop, thence by a very frail, un- 
protected and flimsy wooden staircase. When the shop takes fire, 
the exit from the house is immediately cut off by the fire and smoke 
rushing up the staircase. The same conditions apply to the ordinary 
London dwelling-house, which is let out to a large number of families 
— the open staircase runs from the street-door through the interior 
of the house, and every room opens onto it, and escape by this stair 
is cut off by the first rush of smoke or flame. The system which is 
almost universal throughout Scotland is very different. 

Take a block of buildings consisting of shops with flats ahove : 
There is no communication between the shops and the houses. The 
proprietor of the shop does not necessarily live above it; in the ma- 
jority of cases he lives in another part of the town. What are the 
circumstances when a fire takes place in one of the shops? It may 
be burned out, but, given that the ceiling is fairly good and the fire- 
brigade receives a good call, the fire will rarely pass the boards 
which support the 4 or 6 inches of deafening which is universal in 
Scottish buildings, and forms a splendid barrier to the fire. 

The approach to the houses above being by a stair-well, built quite 
apart from any connection with the business portion of the block 
does not allow the fire to be communicated to the dwellings by the 


stair-well, for in order to do so it must first pass through the wall di- 


viding the stair from the shop. It rarely happens that a shop fire in 
tenement blocks spreads to the house immediately above, and when 
it does, the inmates of the house have had time to escape by the in- 
dependent staircase. 

By way of justifying these contentions in relation to stone stairs, 
I recall a few instances observed at buildings after fires : — 

At a fire in a large suite of offices with a spacious stone staircase 
some 6 feet wide, waste paper stored in the cupboard space under 
the stair leading from the ground to the first floor caught fire and 
was destroyed, a bucket of water was capsized over the stairs, 
and the whole flight immediately collapsed, scarcely leaving a frag- 
ment in the wall to indicate where the stone had been, while the 
thin wooden panelled door enclosing the cupboard remained intact, 
with the exception of the charring on the inside. 

At a fire in a large music warehouse an unprotected and lightly 
constructed wooden stair led from the basement to the ground-floor, 
terminating on a stone slab 5 feet square and 5 inches thick, from 
which a handsome wooden stair led up to the first-floor show-rooms. 
The fire originated in the basement, and flowed up over the stairs to 
the first floor. When the fire was extinguished, both wooden stairs, 
which had been exposed to the full effects of the fire, were found 
much damaged, but sufficiently substantial to admit of the passage 
of the firemen; but the stone landing had collapsed into a thousand 
fragments. 

Still another instance of the unreliability of stone for a staircase. 
At a fire in a fine old mansion-house which was partially destroyed, 
the stairs in the end wings were of stone from the basement to the 
second floor, while those from the second to the third floor and from 
the latter to the roof were of white-wood with wooden hand-rails. 
Practically no actual flame got into the staircase, but the heat passed 
up the stair-well, with the result that the whole of the stone stair 
collapsed, leaving heavy jagged ends projecting from the masonry; 
while the wooden stairs, where by far the greatest temperature must 
have been, were merely blistered and scorched. 

Iron Stairs. —It has been equally demonstrated that iron, and 
especially cast-iron, is utterly unreliable under the influence of fire; 
while wrought-iron will buckle and twist itself out of position, cast- 
iron will collapse entirely. I gave an instance which very recently 
came under my notice at a fire in a manufacturing stationer’s ware- 
house; the offices were situated on the first floor, to which a cast- 
iron spiral staircase had been erected in a specially constructed well 
as a safety exit for the office staff. The fire originated on the 
ground-floor. At the first rush several of the office staff made for 
the iron stair, but only a few were able to get down this stair; the 
others were cut off by the very first flow of flame and were rescued 
from the windows. The fire was speedily extinguished near this 
point, but the whole stair collapsed within ten minutes of the out- 
break. 

Roofs. — The matter of the general arrangement of roofs deserves 
to receive more serious attention than is usually given to this most 
important part of the modern building. Unfortunately a fire-pre- 
ventive roof does not appeal to the artistic eye, especially in large 
modern country-houses, where the old English style of architecture 


with its long sloping gables has found so much favor of recent years. 
These high roofs admit of the fire running all over the building, and 
their construction prevents a fire being attacked from the outside 
until a hole has been burned through the roof. In all buildings 
where fire prevention is aimed at, the division-walls should be carried 
at least 3 to 4 feet through the roof, with a ledging of at least 24 
inches round the edge, which would admit of men working upon it 
in case of fire. Such a ledging affords a ready means of both saving 
life and attacking a fire. 

The roof is one portion of a building where iron may be used with 
advantage by reason of the light weight which it has to support and 
the necessarily exposed condition of its construction. A lightly 
constructed trussed iron roof reduces the risk of a fire originating 
and spreading in the roof to a minimum. 

Conclusion. — The opinions I have expressed in this paper are 
facts well known to the fire-service and recognized by some archi- 
tects, and are worthy of the most serious attention by the building 
profession generally. There are very many points in building-con- 
struction which are continually presenting themselves to the fireman, 
but which the architect rarely sees and has, therefore, no oppor- 
tunity of studying, and these points when advocated, being so 
foreign to accepted ideas, are naturally very adversely received and 
criticised by the building profession. 

As a case in point, some time ago while in conversation with the 
authorities responsible for an important historical building, I sug- 
gested that certain additional precautions should be taken from a 
fire-prevention point-of-view, and as a precautionary measure in 
dealing with a possible outbreak. I knew there were very bad risks, 
especially in the roof, which I pointed out, but was told that the 
building was perfectly safe, the roof was not an old one, it had been 
renewed not more than forty years ago, and that iron doors had 
been put in to divide the different sections of the building. Now 
every fireman knows that a long continuous roof which exposes a 
forest of unprotected and rough edged and dried timber is a very 
dangerous risk ; also that iron doors have long proved a failure as a 
protection against the spread of fire, and that they are inferior to 
a solid heavy wooden door which remains in position long after the 
iron door has buckled out of its frame and ceased to fill up 
the opening. 

Whether or not I have made my meaning clear or overstated my 
views I think you will at least agree that the subject is one of more 
than passing importance, and that exchange of views and experience 
is most desirable. To prevent possible misunderstanding I desire to 
say in conclusion that while advocating the more general employment 
of timber in buildings, I do not include in this category the light 
pine and deal stairways, thin wooden doors and match-board lining 
partitions, but the employment of substantial timber well protected 
where possible and, of course, the avoidance of all exposed edges. 

The conclusion I have arrived at after much observation during a 
long experience of fires in London and Edinburgh is that “ fireproof” 
construction as generally understood is a source of danger; that 
wherever possible good timber flooring, supports and stairways 
should be employed together with brick partitions; a liberal appli- 
cation of plaster and an avoidance of air-spaces would result in a 
lesser destruction of buildings by fire, insure easier manipulation of 
fire-appliances and a more effective use of the same, and result in a 
greater salvage of property during the progress of fires. 

In a word, I advocate the study and use of fire-retarding, rather 
than non-combustible, materials as the direction in which safety and 
fire protection may more certainly be found; while where the more 
modern forms of planning necessitate provision for big spans and 
very heavy loads, the systems of construction now erroneously termed 
“ fireproof” must be so protected as to become fire-resisting. 





HOW TO MAKE EXISTING LONDON BUILDINGS 
MORE FIRE-RESISTING.} 


‘JF you may imagine, the subject of this paper is not one which 
I should have chosen, and if it turns out that it has no fresh 
information to offer you, the excuse must be that nearly all that 

can be said on the subject has already been dealt with. Still, 
renewed consideration of the subject may bring out some fresh 
points, and if I cannot give any useful hints I always console myself 
with the hope that the discussion may bring out forgotten or over- 
looked information. 

One might admit at once that to make all existing buildings in 
London fire-resisting is a practical impossibility, so that you must 
take my remarks only as suggestions as to what might be done 
towards making buildings less inflammable than they are at present; 
even this might involve such an enormous expense that the owners 
of all classes of property would, I fear, look on my ideas as not in 
their particular interest; however that may be, we all have a duty 
to do towards our neighbors, and that consists partly in making 
buildings as safe as can reasonably be expected against danger to 
life and property therein contained. 

To carry out the idea of this paper in a logical manner I should 
begin by dividing up the districts of London into risks, and then the 
buildings in these districts into subdivisions of risks, but this sort of 
work, | think, I may safely leave to those whose particular business 
this is, from an insurance point-of-view ; my chief concern will be to 

1A paper by Max Clarke, A. R. I. B. A., prepared for the International Fire 

Prevention Congress, held in London, Eng., July 6-11, 1903. 
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deal with constructional details only, combined, of course, with the 
inherent danger there always is in the proximity of one building to 
another — always a source of real danger in large cities such as 
London. For instance, particular portions of the city of London 
have unfortunately got the reputation of being what are called danger- 
ous areas. This may be due not only to the buildings themselves, 
but also to the nature of the goods stored therein, and for this class 
of building I am afraid little can be done. ‘The only thing we can 
hope for in this division of the subject is to render them less liable 
to communicate fire to those adjoining. 

On the other hand, large numbers of buildings not having within 
them goods or materials of a particularly inflammable nature are 
built or fitted up, and particularly the latter, in such a manner as to 
render them very dangerous when by some unfortunate accident 
they do get on fire. 

Many of these buildings in their construction contain all the ele- 
ments of danger, both to themselves and to their surroundings, and 
it is more particularly with regard to these that I consider a paper 
of this nature should call your attention. The idea of pulling down 
London wholesale, or converting all its buildings at one time into 
what are erroneously called “fireproof” structures, is eminently 
absurd. Still, much might be done at a moderate expense, which 
would render buildings and whole areas much less dangerous than 
they are at present. 

Match-board. — For instance, take the one item “ Match-board- 
ing.” It is used in all sorts of places, in most of which it could very 
well be done without as regards the construction, and it is a material 
which, so far as safety in case of fire goes, should not be allowed 
under any consideration whatever. And yet one hears very little 
against it probably because no one thinks of the extra danger involved 
in its use, or does not want to think, simply because it has been used 
heretofore and it is convenient, easily put up and just as easily removed, 
requires no time to dry, and is easily painted or decorated. Its use 
on walls and ceilings, particularly the latter, is much to be deprecated. 
I am now speaking more particularly of boarding made from soft 
woods, which when dry and painted or varnished is highly inflam- 
mable, the fire passing along it at a high speed, often rendering 
escape from a building impossible, even in the early stages of a fire. 

The limited use of hard woods as wall-covering for decorative 
purposes is not objectionable, particularly if fixed without any air- 
space at the back. In all discussions of the present nature we should 
be most careful not to advocate views which would prove to be what 
may be called so excessive as to frustrate the very object intended. 
I would only make one further remark with regard to this class of 
material, and that is how fatal the results are when it is used as 
a ceiling-covering with plenty of air-space behind, seemingly spe- 
cially arranged to create rapid and intense combustion. 

In making these remarks I am quite aware that in the opinion of 
many this class of wall and ceiling covering possesses certain advan- 
tages, being suitable for buildings in which certain trades are to be 
carried on. My object is to impress upon you that these ideas are 
already antiquated, and that for every class of building and every 
trade some form of covering can be found equally suitable from all 
points-of-view, without any of its special element of danger. 

Naked Ceilings. — We may now pass on to a form of construction 
which, alas, is even more common in London than the one above 
mentioned, viz: leaving large areas of the floor-joists of buildings 
without any covering whatever on the underside. This is done, of 
course, with the clearly defined object of saving money in first cost, 
and it does save a certain amount; but whether that saving is com- 
mensurate with the greatly increased risk such a system of construc- 
tion involves is for you to decide. 

I hope it will not be one of the arguments during the discussion 
that numbers of buildings constructed in this manner have never 
had a fire inthem. This does not seem to me to be discussion at all; 
at any rate it is not “ Fire-preventive ” discussion. 

There is one aspect of the case which must not be overlooked, viz: 
“What is Fire-protection worth?” In these days of commercial 
speculation, most buildings have a remunerative value, beyond which 
the speculator will not go; his idea is that given a building which can 
be insured at a reasonable rate, it would pay better to build it in the 
cheapest manner than to expend a larger sum on a more fire-resisting 
building. The risk of its being burned down is taken as a quantity 
worth so very little consideration that in many cases it is accepted in 
preference to the safer building. ‘This, of course, is the difficulty 
met with in any attempt to make fire prevention general. But for 
this, London would be fire-resisting and I should not be before you 
at this moment. 

However, I have to try and bring to your notice items in every- 
day construction which could be brought into line with modern ideas 
without wholesale reconstruction. 

The cure for the evils which I have already pointed out is, that in 
future match-boarding should not be used in new buildings, and after 
a certain date it should be removed from all old buildings. The 
naked joists in ceilings could easily be corrected and the ceilings 
made fire-resisting by covering them with wire netting or some form 
of expanded metal and plaster. 

Studded Partitions. —I need hardly remind you that the ordinary 
wood partition with its wood-lath and plaster covering, leaving 
hollow spaces from top to bottom, should be a thing of the past. 
Unfortunately such is not the case, in spite of the numerous forms of 
light partitions made which are non-inflammable and have no open 


spaces. Why the latter are not used it is hard to say, but if after 
a certain date stud partitions were to be abandoned it would render 
London as a whole much more fire-resisting than it is at present, and 
at a moderate cost. 

Lift Enclosures and Doors.—I1 must now turn to a matter which 
seems to me to be most important in buildings of the warehouse class, 
namely, the means adopted at present for the prevention of the spread 
of fire in lift-wells and generally in vertical shafts of this class. 
There is no doubt that this particular risk is not sufficiently con- 
sidered, and great improvement could be made as regards retarding 
the spread of fire if all lift-shafts were properly enclosed with some 
form of non-combustible material. The particular nature of the 
material I need not attempt to specify, as it would largely depend 
upon whether the building was an old one or in course of construc- 
tion. If the latter, there is no doubt brickwork would be the most 
suitable, but some other enclosing material would be efficacious, at 
any rate for short periods, and it is these short periods which in the 
initial stages of a fire are of the utmost importance. 

The doorways or openings to the lift-shafts should not be mere 
openings, as is so often the case at present, or if the openings are 
fitted with doors they are too often of an open type, not in any 
degree preventing the passage of smoke and flame up the shaft. 
Iron doors are often fitted to openings, in cases where there is a solid 
enclosure ; but the doors are not close fitting and the fastenings are 
not designed with a proper regard to ease in opening and closing, 
and quite regardless as to their adequacy for preventing the doors 
bending or twisting when heated to a high temperature. Where the 
latter is possible of course flame and smoke pass through the small 
openings and ignite inflammable material on the other side, thus 
contributing to the spread of fire to an alarming extent. 

Fire-resisting Doors. — Another small matter I have observed in 
connection with iron doors, which should be avoided, if proper fire- 
resisting qualities are to be obtained, is the total neglect displayed 
in keeping inflammable material at a sufficient distance from iron or 
other forms of fire-resisting doors. Only by exercising proper atten- 
tion to this point can the full value of such doors be obtained. A 
door may in itself be a good stop against fire, though it become red 
hot; but it is useless if in contact with, or in close proximity to, 
combustible material on one or both sides. Attention to this matter is 
sadly wanting at the present time. Wood floors should not be carried 
up to the iron door-frames, but a fairly wide threshold of concrete, 
stone, or the like should be formed on each side, and the same 
remark applies to the whole of the opening on both sides, as it is 
impossible to foretell on which side of the opening or shaft the fire 
may occur. 

Fittings. — The same remark applies to fittings in shops and ware- 
houses, not to say public buildings. Often after the building has 
been left fairly secure in the direction above mentioned, shop or 
other fitters come on the scene and fix woodwork everywhere as 
trade-fittings, totally regardless of the fact that a fire might occur 
—and I presume we are all agreed that they do occur — when least 
expected, from one. form of accident or another, and it is only by 
bearing these facts in mind always when designing, constructing, 
altering or fitting up a building that the fire-resisting qualities of 
a structure, district or city can be improved. 

Fireplaces. — I shall now call your attention to some of the defects 
in fireplaces and flues which are being repeated every day in modern 
building work, and I hope you will understand that throughout my 
paper my attempt is to show the defects in London building, as it is 
only by deciding what the defects are that remedial measures can 
be taken. 

Few know the number of fires caused by defects in and about the 
fireplace. Personally, | am disposed to think that most of the causes 
are brought about by careless workmanship, and a few perhaps by 
the use of methods which were quite adequate in former times, 
before the invention of what are now called slow-combustion stoves, 
close-ranges, boilers and the like. I place first in point of danger 
the practice of building half-brick trimmer arches to carry hearths in 
wooden floors, the arches having the centring left in and forming 
an open space under the brickwork. The underside of this space is 
lathed with wood laths and plastered in the same plane, as a rule, as 
the rest of the ceiling. ‘This form of hearth should give place, in 
my opinion, to a concrete or other self-supporting hearth, the full 
depth of the floor-joists, having a flat soffit upon which the plaster 
could be applied direct. Next I should like to advocate the use of 
fireclay linings to all flues, a common practice in many districts, but 
not in use as arule in London. Improperly bonded and badly built 
flues, the brickwork of which is only 44 inches thick, and in which 
bad mortar forms a considerable component part, and which after 
a time drops out leaving the joints open. This is often assisted or 
caused by the nails, spikes, or plugs, driven in for the purpose of 
fixing inflammable finishings. All these defects lead to a consider- 
able number of fires annually, the details of which I am sure my 
insurance friends know a great deal more about than I do. Wood 
finishings should not be fixed with iron spikes in front of flues unless 
the brickwork is of a greater thickness than 44 inches; in fact, it is 
probable that a great safeguard against fire would be effected if 
woodwork in such proximity to flues was abandoned altogether. It 
seems to me a cause of danger that flues built with only half-brick 
surroundings are at times used for high-pressure boilers, kitcheners 
and the like, the brickwork being quite hot when the day’s work is 
in progress, and in many cases much too hot for safety. 
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New types of stoves of either the “slow combustion” or “ well 
fire” classes should not be fixed in old houses, unless a thorough 
examination of the hearth and its surroundings is made, numerous 
fires having been caused from timbers being in close proximity to 
chimney-breasts, quite unknown to the people who fixed new and 
powerful stoves in old openings. 

Areas, Light-wells and Narrow Streets.—In cities like London, where 
land is of such great value, the size of areas and light-wells will 
always be reduced to the smallest possible dimensions, thereby greatly 
increasing the risk of fire spreading from one building to another. 
The same remarks hold good with regard to narrow streets and 
courts. In cases such as these the only precautions which can be 
adopted are of a protective nature. 

Windows in light-wells should not be directly opposite each other, 
should be fitted with metal, or at any rate with hard-wood frames, 
the glass should be wired or armored so that when cracked it would 
not drop out of the frames at once, thus allowing the passage of 
flame from one building to another with fatal rapidity. In more 
dangerous cases, blinds of non-inflammable material might be used 
with advantage, or, better still, shutters which would fit the openings 
closely, constructed in such a manner as to prevent much twisting or 
buckling, and provided with fastenings, which while admitting of 
rapid adjustment would be secure against opening by accident or 
from falling bodies on the outside. 

Shutters or blinds for use in courts or areas might be made of 
woven wire mounted on frames. This form would admit of a certain 
amount of expansion or contraction without damage to the frame; 
would admit a certain amount of light, which is always an advantage, 
and could be seen through from the inside, also a benefit in many 
cases. 

In connection with any form of shutters, such as above advocated, 
the objection to having wood finishings near them cannot be too 
strongly brought before your notice. Any real advantage the shut- 
ters might be in case of fire in an adjoining building would be largely 
discounted if inflammable material was close to the openings supposed 
to be protected by the shutters. 

My paper is practically at an end. I hope you did not expect 
startling theories, for most certainly you have not heard any, and 
for this omission I suppose I should ask your indulgence. 

My opinion on these matters is that we do not take advantage of 
the information we possess. Knowledge is of no use whatever unless 
properly applied, and my contention is that there is a vast store of 
information on this particular subject which is not made the least 
use of. What has been done before is repeated without properly 
examining the new methods with the object of applying any which 
might suit particular cases. 

I have not dealt with any of the modern forms of fire-resisting 
construction; many types are so well known that they need no words 
of mine either of praise or condemnation. All I would say is that, 
as a rule, the details are not sufficiently attended to. In the case of 
sanitation we have for many years had good pipes, but even now we 
sometimes have not good drains, and only by the very closest atten- 
tion to the minor details shall we ever get them. It is exactly the 
same with every form of fire-resisting construction and any attempt 
to make buildings or districts safer than they are at present. If I 
may digress from the subject for a moment I would like to address 
a word to “the man in the street,” if any such be here, as to the 
saving of life from fire. Has he ever thought of the value of fifty 
yards of moderately stout rope and a block or pulley with a hook in 
the ceiling in front of a window? Why such a modest equipment 
should not be in every house I cannot imagine. A stout belt with 
its ring and spring catch would be an advantage; but I say, given 
the rope and block, there is no reason why escape should not be 
practical for men —and for women also when there are men to assist 
them — from every building in London. With regard to such places 
as Eton or other public institutions, each individual should provide 
himself with his own rope, as he does his cricket-bat or fountain-pen. 
It might be years before it was required, but when required it should 
be in perfect order, ready for use at a moment’s notice. We are 
desirous of helping all sorts and conditions of men and women, but 
it is also expected that they should do something to help themselves. 





STRIKE OF THE ENGINE-DRIVERS OF VICTORIA. 


HAT so speedily broke the recent strike of engine-drivers on 
\ the State railroads of Victoria, Australia, was the fact that 

it was a strike against the public, and thus was robbed at the 
outset of any support from public opinion. 

The State of Victoria prohibits its employés on the railroads from 
affiliating themselves with any labor or political association. The 
central organization of unionism in the State is the Victorian Trades 
Hall, which is deep in politics and seeks control of the Government. 
It undertook to bring the State railroad employés into the union, 
and the engine-drivers yielded to the persuasion. These employés 
are all well paid, given pensions on retirement and otherwise treated 
considerately by the State, which, as in the case of the other States 
of the Australian Commonwealth, is notoriously radical in its policies 
as favorably affecting the working-classes. When the engineers 
made known their intention of joining the central labor organiza- 
tion, the Government promptly forbade the step on the ground that 
it was contrary to the service regulations, and that the State could 
not recognize the authority of any outside private organization over 
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its employés. But the engine-men persisted, and were then told 
they must leave the service and forfeit their pensions, or forego 
their intention. So the strike came, many of the engineers quit- 
ting their locomotives in the midst of a journey. Only ten drivers 
remained loyal to the State. 

For a few days traffic was much demoralized, but the general 
public rose heartily to the support of the Government. Premier 
Irvine called a special session of the Parliament, which entered at 
once on the consideration of a bill to suppress strikes on the part of 
public servants and employés — participation therein being made an 
offence punishable by fine or short imprisonment. The public 
temper was shown in the crowds of people of all classes who gath- 
ered outside the Parliament houses and cheered the Government. 
In one case, says an account of the affair in the New York Sun, 
‘“‘where an interstate express train was abandoned by the engine- 
driver — at a country crossing — the passengers tramped in a body to 
the nearest telegraph station and promptly wired Mr. Irvine, ex- 
horting the Government to remain firm.” So general was the up- 
rising in favor of the Government — including all classes and parties 
except the comparatively small body of Trades Hall unionists — 
that the latter became alarmed. They found that they had gone too 
far in adopting a dictatorial policy toward the State, and in further 
fear that Parliament would enact the drastic measure under con- 
sideration, they made haste to back down. Within nine days of the 
beginning of the strike the engine-drivers voted to give way abso- 
lutely, and went back to work. It is safe to say the State of Victoria 
has experienced the last strike among its own employés for a good 
many years to come. 

The case is illuminating in regard to the relationship between 
public ownership in industry and the labor or strike problem. The 
strike can gain no permanent foothold in that quarter, and this for 
the reason that the State is not in business for the profit of any one, 
except the whole people, and that the whole people as an employer 
of labor will not tolerate measures of force and dictation from any 
particular class of interests. A strike in such cases is a strike 
against the public, and public opinion will invariably and most 
effectively antagonize it. Nor is there in this any unreasonable in- 
terference with the conduct and rights as citizens of public employés. 
As an employer the State or the municipality in a democratic country 
will always and necessarily prove — and has always proved in this 
country —a generous and considerate employer, adopting higher 
standards as to wages and hours than obtain as a rule in private 
employments; and there is no lack of justification for the State in 
prohibiting the employment of coercive measures on the part of its 
own labor such as are tolerated in private industry, where other 
means of securing for labor fair remuneration are less available. 
But the time is not distant when even in private employment the 
State will insist upon other methods than the strike of adjusting 
questions in dispute between employer and employed. — Springfield 
Republican. 





THE SISTINE CHAPEL. 


J HE condition of the roof of the Sistine Chapel in Rome has for 
I some time been unsatisfactory, and the late Pope, just before he 

was seized with his fatal illness, gave orders that the neces- 
sary works of repairs should be taken in hand at once. The gravity 
of this statement will be appreciated by those who realize the unique 
place in religious art occupied by the chapel that Prinetti built for 
Sixtus IV more than four centuries ago. There are said to be several 
fissures in the plaster, and some of the wooden supports of the vault 
are giving way. Iron cross-bars are to be substituted and the cracks 
made good, and we are assured, with the familiar Italian optimism, 
that all danger will then be at anend. We trust it may be so, since 
any disaster to the immortal Sibyls and Prophets with which Michael 
Angelo enriched the world would be a much more serious matter 
than the collapse even of aCampanile. But this is not the first occa- 
sion on which the Sistine roof has been matter of concern. Before 
now water has even trickled through cracks in the dome, while the 
paintings themselves, once so resplendent, have become faded by 
time and dimmed by the smoke of tapers and incense. On the whole, 
the Popes have taken good care of the treasures which art and ambi- 
tion have lavished upon the buildings under their care, and it is 
impossible to imagine that any pains will be wanting to preserve the 
monumental conceptions that we owe to the magnificent ideas of 
Julius Il. The vault of the Sistine is, indeed, the most conclusive 
instance in history of what art owes to the patron. 

When he began the work in 1508 Michael Angelo regarded him- 
self as a sculptor only. Color was strange to him, he was persuaded 
to the task with difficulty, and the payment he received for it would 
be despised by a fashionable decorator. Yet in this narrow and lofty 
fane, which, before it was overlaid with the work of his genius, must 
have been gloomy in the extreme, he poured out his soul in a new 
revelation. In travail and weariness, with no companions save his 
color-grinder and the impatient pontiff, who would not be denied, 
and with little relaxation except the sermons of Savonarola, he 
painted his way to immortality. 

Even so great a man as he had to cope with troublesome material 
difficulties. Bramante failed to devise an appropriate scaffolding, 
and the creator of this grandiose Old Testament cycle, who gave life 
to the statuesque forms of the mysterious Sibyls, had to invent his 
own. In his lack of experience with the medium he made the plaster 
too wet, and would at first have despaired. It was a Titanic work, 
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with its great surface, its sternly splendid imaginings, the sense of 
awe and immensity that broods over it, the technical illusions which 
convert a mere ceiling into a limitless vault peopled by patriarch and 
oracle. Botticelli and Perugino, Pinturicchio and Ghirlandajo have 
made the walls of the Chapel glow with their frescos, but they are 
all a mere preparation for the dome, which seems to typify art and 
eternity. Nor does this ceiling exhaust all that Michael Angelo 
accomplished in the then detached building which finally became 
part of the corpus of the Vatican. , 

Late in life, “The Last Judgment” was to come as a frescoed 
altar-piece for which the reckless Papal magnificence destroyed the 
three Peruginos that occupied its place. But who that enters the 
Sistine, and reflects that the great Florentine spent thirteen years of 
his life within these solitary walls, has much thought for any other 
man? The place is his monument. Not even the prudery of Paul 
IV, who clothed the female saints in vesture of hues as crude as the 
puces and magentas and solferinos of the early sixties, could destroy 
the noble austerity of the picture which its author refused to paint 
in oil, as being a mere vehicle for the idle and the lazy. It is difli- 
cult to smile at the grim revenge which placed the Pope’s artistic 
mantua-maker in the pictured hell. As the scene of ceremonies 
gorgeous or touching, the Chapel is famous in religious history. 

Mme. de Staél has left a graphic description of the gradual extinc- 
tion of the candles during the chanting of the Lenten Miserere in 
the Sistine, when the Sibyls look like phantoms in the twilight, 
and the ear can hardly support the mournful cadences. She was 
afraid to listen- once more to the vulgar sounds of that world which 
seems so far away when the silver trumpets are hushed and the Pope- 
King is no more upon his throne. — London Standard. 
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J HE art and architecture of England prior to the Norman Con- 
| quest is but little appreciated when compared with the much 

richer developments which follow the inroad of French art and 
civilization. The period ending with the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury, however, is one of which a surprising quantity of remains are 
still in existence, and about everything that can be said upon the 
subject has been collected under the title of “ The Arts in Early 
England ”} in two volumes which constitute a most interesting intro- 
duction to the study of English art. Indeed, an acquaintance with 
these volumes is almost essential to an understanding of the early 
work in England and of the spirit which even to this day exists in 
so large a measure in the country life of our cousins across the sea. 
The first volume is chiefly archeological in its nature. It describes 
very carefully the Saxon and Danish village, the forms of govern- 
ment and the social fabric, besides giving a very succinct account of 
the ecclesiastical history of the British Isles up to the time of the 
final conversion of the immigrant Saxons at the close of the seventh 
century. ‘The second volume takes up in detail ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture in England from the conversion of the Saxons to the Nor- 
man Conquest. It is not, however, strictly a history of pre-conquest 
architecture, for a history implies development, and in Saxon archi- 
tecture, as in Saxon civilization generally, there was neither continu- 
ous progress nor evolution. It is a descriptive survey rather than a 
history and embraces examples from all periods and all parts of the 
country with an excellent outline map and an index list giving 
the names and positions of examples. The illustrations of the vol- 
ume are worthy of especial praise. The plans, with very few ex- 
ceptions, are all drawn to the same scale and appear on the page to 
a scale of , inch to the foot, a method of procedure which is often 
ignored in architectural treatises, but it is a great advantage to the 
reader as affording a means of appreciating both absolute and com- 
parative dimensions of the building discussed. The drawings, of 
which there are several hundred in the work; are stated to be based 
on the writer’s own measurements and notes. While they are by no 
means remarkable as mere pictures they serve their purpose quite as 
thoroughly as Viollet-le-Duc’s most admirable architectural drawings. 
We are unable to judge of their absolute correctness, but they have 
the appearance throughout of being made by one who regarded 
drawings entirely as illustrations of fact and who sought to convey in 
the drawings the exact conditions of the subject. ‘The typography 
and the general make-up of the volumes is very satisfactory in every 
respect. 

We are apt to think of the Saxon period in England as one which 
was not marked by a great deal of building activity. While this is 
undoubtedly true it was at the same time true of a great portion of 
the world. Even Rome, the mother of ecclesiastical statecraft, was 
in matters of art the most unproductive of all the centres of the West 
during the mediwval period and the best thought of architectural 
crities to-day inclines to ascribe the origin of even the Italian Ro- 
manesque to extraneous influences. The experiments which were 
being made during that period in construction and planning which 
transformed the early Christian into the medieval style had their 
rise more in centres like Cologne or Tours or even in parts of Eng- 
land. 


\" The Arts in ‘Early England.” By G. Baldwin Brown, M.A., Watson Gor- 
don Professor of Fine-Art in the University of Edinburgh. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 1903. 


While the early Saxon architecture was influenced but little by 
the surviving examples of Roman art, on the other hand some of the 
principles and methods of Roman constructions persisted in early 
English work in much the same manner as they endured through 
all the changes of French architectural development. 

Considering the fact that the Romans governed Britain for a 
period of several centuries, it is altogether surprising how little trace 
they left upon the manners and the arts of the inhabitants. Whether 
the Saxon and Danish invasions obliterated everything that went be- 
fore or whether the Roman work in Britain was of too provincial a 
nature to be worth observing, it is impossible at this date to ascer- 
tain. There are fragments of masonry scattered throughout Great 
Britain which are classified as Roman by origin, but none of these 
indicate any great architectural achievements, and the Saxon archi- 
tecture is singularly free from the kind of Roman influence in design 
which is so marked in the mediwval French work. " 

In their technical aspects the Saxon churches exhibit a mingling 
of the Celtic and the Roman traditions. The masonry, commonly of 
irregular rubblework, was compacted in walls, generally of remarkable 
thinness, which are of the same character as the Roman work in 
which large square stones were used wherever available for quoins 
and special features, and it was a familiarity with these that gave 
the Saxon builders a liking for the megalithic. The materials and 
technique were for the most part Roman, but the Saxon used big 
material however he could procure it, and the large square stones of 
his quoins, flat lintels and slabs of large superficial area that line his 
door-jambs were not always Roman stones reused. The work shows 
in many cases an initiative, a seeking after architectural effect and 
a consistency and method in both design and planning which under 
more favorable circumstances would undoubtedly have worked out 
into a completed style. The best of the work is the latest. The Ger- 
man ideas were introduced into England at the time of the marked 
activity in church building which signalized the reign of Edgar, 
157 to 175 a. p. The Norman invasion did not at once obliterate 
the Saxon sentiment, and much of the early Roman work shows that 
if they had been left to themselves the Saxon architects would have 
developed some very interesting qualities in design. 

The Danish influence in England seems to have been entirely 
negative. ‘They were never builders by instinct and their influence 
is measured by matters of language and custom rather than archi- 
tecture. The Anglo-Saxon architecture, at any rate in its later 
phase, represents the direct influence of the Austrasian Romanesque, 
and belongs by origin to German rather than French Roman- 
esque, but while closely allied to the work of Germany it has at the 
same time its own individual features, and though its development as 
a style was extremely slow and has proved very difficult to trace, the 
volume under consideration shows a decided development at times. 
The great majority of the existing remains are those of the village 
or parish type, though fragments exist of at least two bishop’s 
churches, Rochester and Sherborne, and one abbey church of an im- 
portant establishment at Peterborough. The Saxon village church 
was fairly up to the general medieval standard of structures of the 
time. In regard to the matter of imposing edifices they of course 
never reached the standard of the late Norman and Gothic struct- 
ures both from lack of means and from lack of desire. All of the 
large churches have been replaced by the structures which the Nor- 
mans erected so lavishly throughout the land. 

The second volume contains also a very interesting and careful 
study of the remains of the early Irish architecture which shows a 
remarkable development such as, we imagine, is little suspected by 
the average student of architecture. 

It is a pleasure to read this work. The author at times allows his 
antiquarian instincts to come pretty sharply to the front, but he is 
always an enthusiast and his interest in his subject never flags nor 
is wearied by detail, so that the reader is insensibly carried along 
with the continued interest of the recital. 
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[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 


of cost. } 


THE NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, HUNTINGTON 
AVE., BOSTON, MASS. MESSRS. WHEELWRIGHT & HAVEN, ARCHI 
TECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 


DETAIL OF THE FRONT OF THE SAME. 


A COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR THE IMPROVEMENTS AT THE U. 8. 
MILITARY ACADEMY, WEST POINT, N. Y.: THE ACADEMY. 
MESSRS. PEABODY & STEARNS, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Additional Illustrations in the International Edition. 


THE EBEN D. JORDAN ORGAN: NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC, HUNTINGTON AVE., BOSTON, MASS. MESSRS. WHEEL- 
WRIGHT & HAVEN, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 


OFFICERS’ QUARTERS: A COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR THE IM- 
PROVEMENTS AT THE U. 8. MILITARY ACADEMY, WEST POINT, 
N. Ye MESSRS. PEABODY & STEARNS, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, 
MASS. 


CAVALRY AND ARTILLERY QUARTERS AS ARRANGED IN THE 
SAME SCHEME. 














Tse RarLtroap Drain on our Forests. — According to a recent 
estimate of the Railway Age, the railroads of the country are using 
ties to replace those worn out by use at the rate of 110,000,000 a year. 
This estimate, which may be taken as fairly authoritative, suggests 
some interesting conclusions. It does not, of course, include those laid 


for new mileage. At the prevailing average rate per tie (fifty cents) 
the cost aggregates $55,000,000 annually. To secure ties even at the 
present market price, railroads often transport such supplies 700 miles. 
It appears, therefore, that the use of the class of timber now being 
purchased cannot long continue. As a Consequence, the Government 
has taken up the question of experimenting upon available wood by 
treating each specimen with preservatives in order to add years to the 
average period of usefulness. The railroads in France have been so 
successful in this direction that beech ties are made to last thirty-five 
years. Many of those in use in this country, even of supposed standard 
qualities, must be relaid in from between three to five years. The 
American Telegraph and Telephone Company used 150,000 telephone 
poles and 3,000,000 feet of timber in cross-arms last year, therefore it 
can be readily understood that the subject of seasoning and preserving 
wood is not confined to railroad companies alone. The matter was 
brought to the attention of a railroad officer familiar with the subject 
this week, and in going over the cross-tie problem he said: ‘‘ Experi- 
ments now being made will doubtless end in the use of cheaper timber, 
as the cost of treating several grades of pine, for instance, is compara- 
tively small. The best results obtained, so far, from natural timber has 
been from oak, but present prices prohibit the use of such wood for 
ties. Cedar brings a good result, if tie-plates are used. These are 
necessary, however, as the wood is soft. Those people who ask and 
keep on asking for a larger dividend rate have no idea what it coste to 
run arailroad. At the average rate per tie, the cost of replacing such 
material annually is $55,000,000. Mention ties to an ordinary investor 
and he will say, ‘What do ties amount to?’ Ahead of ties as an 
actual operating expense comes labor, coal, iron, lumber and rails. 
Our troubles are many.” 


STONEHENGE OFFERED TO THE ENGLISH GOVERNMENT. — Sir Edmund 
Antrobus has, through Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice, chairman of the 
County Council of Wiltshire, made a definite offer to sell Stonehenge 
and eight acres of the land occupied by these magnificent Druidic 
ruins to the English Government for $250,000, on the understanding 
that they will be preserved for the nation. Some years ago Sir Edmund 
made an offer to dispose of Stonehenge and twenty acres of the land 
on which the great stones stand for $750,000 to any one who was willing 
to pay that price, and great alarm was expressed lest some American 
multi-millionaire might purchase the celebrated megalithic monuments 
and carry them off to the United States. But this fear has vot been 
realized. Sir Edmund’s desire to get rid of Stonehenge is in no small 
measure due to the annoyance to which he has been subjected in the 
last few years in connection therewith. It was shortly after his acces- 
sion to the baronetcy and estates on the death of his father in 1899 that 
he determined to surround Stonehenge, which forms part of his prop- 
erty, with a barbed wire fence, and to charge an admission fee of 
twenty-five cents, his object being to protect the stones from the inju- 
rious treatment to which they were being subjected by people without 
any reverence for the hoary past. Moreover, as some of the stones 
were in danger of falling he feared that in the event of anybody being 
injured thereby he might be held financially responsible. Exception, 
however, was taken to his attitude. It was said that inasmuch as 
Stonehenge had lain open to all the world since English history began, 
the public had acquired a right-of-way through every portion of the 
grounds on which the stones stood, and likewise a proprietary interest 
in the stones themselves. Then, too, it was pointed out that any- 
thing in the shape of a modern inclosure destroyed the spell created by 
the aspect of those immense stones standing alone in strange circles 
far from human habitation in the midst of a vast, open, rolling plain. 
And the result was that not only the general public, but likewise men 
of culture interested in the preservation of national monuments raised 
a fund with the object of testing in the courts not Sir Edmund’s pro- 
prietorship of the ruins, but his right to inclose them with a wire 
fence. — Marquise de Fontenoy in N. Y. Tribune. 





[ue MaximiLtiangeum, Municn. — The Maximilianeum is one of the 
modern adornments of Munich, though built in an ancient style of 
architecture. The western facade is seen from the liveliest part of the 
city and has large fresces by Carl von Piloty, Michael Echter and 
Feodor Diez. Unluckily for these onetime masters, the frescos have 

. 


not withstood the attacks of the climate; for many years they have only 
faintly indicated their meaning. Piloty painted in historical style the 
founding of the ‘‘Ettal Monastery,” the ‘‘ War of Minstrels in the 
Wartburg,” and the foundation of ‘‘ Ingolstadt University.’ Among 
those by Diez is the “ Raising of the Turkish Siege of Vienna,” and 
among those by Echter the ‘‘ Treaty of Pavia.” After long delibera- 
tion, the Ministry of Interior for Bavaria decided to renew these pict- 
ures in glass mosaics, using for the purpose the Royal Institute of Art 
Mosaics, whose Director is the painter Ranecker. Seven of the nine 
pictures have been translated into glass mosaics, and the other two will 
soon follow. Objections are made to such reproductions on the ground 
that they were not architectural enough and also on the ground that 
the brilliant, unchanging mosaic fails to give the spirit of fresco paint- 
ing. But as these pictures have become part of the decorative whole 
in Munich, it was decided to replace them as nearly as possible in the 
color scheme they had when new. Visitors of Munich will be surprised 
to find a building which seemed to be very old, because of the faded 
frescos on its west front, shining with all the brightness of unalterable 
mosaic.— N. Y. Times. 


Our Foreign Trape 1n Forest Propucts.— A notable exhibit of 
this country’s trade in forest products is contained in a report just 
issued by the division of foreign markets in the Department of Agri- 
culture. It appears that during the fiscal year 1902 we imported 
$59,000,000 worth of such products and exported $49,000,000. The 
tendency indicates that the balance may before long turn in favor of 
the export account. Ten years ago the imports were valued at 
$50,000,000 and the exports at only $28,000,000 — a gain of more than 
$20,000,000 for the latter and less than $10,000,000 for the former. 
The imports are chiefly of things that, by their nature, must come 
from abroad, while the exports are mostly products that our forests 
yield in greater abundance and cheapness than is the case in other 
countries. The principal item among the imports is formed by the 
several gums from which rubber is made. The value of these was in 
excess of $25,000,000. Other gums imported in considerable quanti- 
ties, chiefly from tropical lands, were copal, shellac, gambier and chicle. 
Lumber is imported to the amount of over $12,000,000, mainly from 
tropical countries of the temperate zone, with Canada at the head. 
Nearly a million dollars worth of timber, mainly in the round — that 
is, in the form of logs — also came in. Cabinet-woods to the value of 
$3,361,000 came almost exclusively from the tropics, with mahogany 
as the most important item. Dyewoods, with logwood as the principal 
article, also came from the tropical sources. Over 67,000 tons of wood- 
pulp, worth more than $2,000,000, came from Canada, Sweden, Norway 
and Germany. Cork-wood and cork-bark, valued at $1,816,000, came 
mostly from Spain and Portugal. Among varidus other forest products 
were cinchona bark, vegetable ivory and ground sumac. In exports, 
wood was by far the most important factor, the combined shipments of 
lumber and timber amounting to $56,000,000, the lumber having a value 
of $26,000,000 and the timber $10,000,000. Boards, deals and planks 
went chiefly to the United Kingdom, Canada, Mexico, the Netherlands 
and Argentina, and there were also large sales to Belgium, Cuba, 
British Australasia, Germany and British Africa. Staves and headings 
to the value of $3,954,000 went extensively to France, the United King- 
dom, Spain, Portugal, the Netherlands, Germany and Italy. Other 
leading items were shooks, joists and scantlings and shingles. Timber 
went abroad in the shape of round, hewn and sawed. The only other 
item of much importance in our forestry exports was what is known as 
‘* naval stores,” comprising spirits of turpentine, rosin, tar, turpentine 
and pitch. The spirits of turpentine were valued at $7,431,000 and the 
rosin at $4,202,000. In all these exports the United Kingdom was our 
best customer. Other forestry exports were wood pulp to the value of 
$740,000, tan bark worth $288,000, going chiefly to Japan, and a small 
amount of charcoal, valued at only 35,000. — Boston Herald. 





Naturat Gas in EncGiranp.—In the August number of Cassier’s 
Magazine, Inverness Watts gives facts regarding natural gas in Eng 
land. He speaks of the first discovery of gas in East Sussex as long 
ago as 1875, and of subsequent discoveries, the most important having 
been made in 1896 at the Heathfield Railway-station of the London, 
Brighton and South Coast Railway. The railway company desired to 
obtain a better quality of water for their engine-tank than that afforded 
by the present surface spring supply. Accordingly a 6-inch bore-tube 
was sunk, commencing at the bottom of a sump 73 feet deep, into 
which the surface water had been allowed to flow. Gas appears to 
have been discovered a long time before its inflammable properties 
were tested, a strong odor of gas having been noticed for some days; 
but the smell was attributed to the presence of ‘‘foul air’’ in the bore- 
tube. Ata depth of 312 feet from the level of the permanent way the 
smell and rush of the gas were so pronounced that (by way of experi- 
ment) some one applied a lighted match to it, when a body of flame 
sprang up, the height of which is variously stated, the maximum esti- 
mate being 16 feet. It was extinguished with great difficulty, by 
means of damp cloths thrown over the mouth of the tube. The gas 
continued to increase during the remainder of the depth bored. ‘The 
boring was abandoned at a depth of 377 feet, no useful amount of 
water having been obtained. The wrought-iron tubes were withdrawn 
from the bore hole, with the exception of one length, which still re- 
mains in the ground, the tube being continued upward to near the top 
of the sump. A cast-iron cap has been secured onto the top of the 
bore-tube, with a '%-inch bend and stop-cock affixed thereto, and 
Heathfield Station has been lighted throughout by gas from this bor- 
ing since 1898, consuming about 1,000 cubic feet each night. More 
recently many other borings have been successfully made for natural 
gas in various parts of Sussex, and are likely to have an important 
influence in attracting and developing new industries. — N. Y. Evening 
ost. : 
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THE NEW ENGLAND CONSERVA- 


TORY OF MUSIC, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE EBEN D. JORDAN ORGAN. 


THE concert organ in Jordan Hall, at the} 


New England Conservatory of Music, Boston, 
represents not only a product of the organ- 
builders’ art which is not surpassed in this 
country, but is unique in its method of selec- 
tion. Messrs. George W. Chadwick, musical 
director of the Conservatory, Henry M. Dun- 
ham, composer and teacher, and J. Wallace 
Goodrich, organist of Trinity Church, Boston, 
were appointed a committee to prepare speci- 
fications for such an instrument as would fill 
every requirement and desire. Hav- 
ing in mind the ultimate fitness of 
the instrument for concert work and 
its use with orchestra and chorus, as 
well as the prestige which such an 
organ would give the Conservatory 
in this and other countries, the com- 
mittee determined to provide an in- 
strument which might stand as a 
model in every detail in specifica- 
tion, action, voicing and general 
mechanical construction. 

Attention was first of all given in 
the plan of the hall to the necessary 
accommodations of the organ. A 
space, wide and not too deep, with 
ample height, was selected at the 
rear of the stage. ‘To insure against 
dampness, this space was properly 
sealed and provision made for thor- 
ough ventilation. The Hutchings- 
Votey Organ Company, builders of 
the organ for Woolsey Hall, Yale 
University, were chosen to construct 
the organ. The large number of 
church and college organs which this 
concern has built deserves more than 
passing attention. Mr. George S. 
Hutchings, President of the Com- 
pany, has probably done more dur- 
ing the past quarter of the century 
toward the development and per- 
fection of pipe-organs both mechanically and 


tonally than any other individual. The | 


conferring of the honorary degree of A. M. 
upon him by Yale University, at its last com- 
mencement, establishes a precedent which 
might well be followed in other lines of skill. 
The exterior of the organ is elaborately 
finished in gold. It is of the Italian Renais- 
sance style of architecture and many of the 
details remind one of the organ-case of Sta. 
Maria de la Scala, Siena, Italy. The por- 
tion below the belt on which the front or 
display pipes stand is of simple panel-work ; 


the upper portion which forms the frame- 


work of these pipes is more elaborate. The 
four great pillars and the heavy entablatures 
which they support give the exterior a square- 
ness of outline which is a distinct feature of 
the Italian Renaissance, and serve to divide 
this portion of the case into three sections, 





|the centre section being the widest. These 
|three sections have heavy arched tops and 
jare subdivided into smaller divisions by 
| smaller pillars and cornices. The tops of 
|the pipes are kept clear of canopies and 


| 
arcades. 


| the names of the stops shows plainly the ex- 
|ceptional judgment used in their selection. 
| There is a marked absence of stops of the 
| Mixture variety, which, while adding to 
|the number of pipes in the organ, rather de- 
|crease than increase the harmoniousness of 
|the organ. The preponderance of 8-foot stops 
is very evident. The various devices for 
bringing on whatever stops are desired with- 
out touching the stops themselves are carried 
to a greater perfection in this organ than has 
ever before been attained. In addition to 
| the piston combinations of the manuals, are 


| The key-desk of the organ is not built in! pistons operated by the feet, the stops effected 





Main Entrance: New England Conservatory of Mu Bostor 


|the case, but is constructed in front of the 
|stage, 50 feet away, and the organ played 
from this distance. The exterior of the 
desk harmonizes with the color-scheme of 
the hall. The fittings are of mahogany. The 
proportions and details of the key-desk show 
extreme care and reveal the long experience | 
necessary in producing a result both practi- 
cal and artistic. There are three banks of 
keys, the pedal key-board being concave and 
radiating, a form derived from the natural 
movement of the feet in playing and used 





rather exclusively in Europe A glance at 


by these pistons being optional with 
the player. 

The advantages of electric-action 
have already been hinted at in the 
detached key-desk. By means of 
several hundred insulated wires the 
various stops are drawn and the keys 
played instantaneously. Unlike or- 
gans of tracker action, the full power 
of the organ may be played without 
making it difficult in the slightest 
degree to press the keys. It is this 
fact which has made possible tran- 
scriptions for the organ which were 
formerly thought to be too difficult 
for execution. The bellows of the 
organ is supplied with air by means 
of a Sturtevant pressure-blower, pro- 
pelled by a five horse-power electric- 
motor made by the General Electric 
Company. 

That the organ is all that was 
expected of it cannot be gainsaid. 
The educational value of the instru- 
ment is not only of local importance, 
but to the hundreds who go yearly 
from the institute to the various 
parts of the world, the organ will be 
associated with the work of the Con- 
servatory. To Boston, the import- 
ance of the organ is especially great 
because so many of her musicians 
are trained at the New England Conservatory 
of Music. And to the musical public is offered 
another opportunity of hearing an organ con- 
structed as those at Symphony Halland Trinity 
Church, perfect in mechanical details, satisfy- 
ing in tone, constructed with its specific pur 


pose in view. 


SEATING. 

Tue American School Furniture Company 
furnished the opera chairs for the auditorium 
and lecture-room of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music building. The chairs have 
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noiseless ball-bearing seat hinges. 


They are 


| attention through their office at 186 Devon- 


patterned. in the modest good taste of the | shire St., Boston, which is being maintained 


Colonial ideas, are beautiful in their simplicity 
and classic in their lines. Our illustration 
cannot express the harmonious coloring effects. 
The chairs in the main auditorium are a prod- 
uct of the Grand Rapids factory of the Com- 
pany and of the type catalogued “911 B,” 
and those in the Lecture-room or small Au- 
ditorium are from the Thos. Kane & Co. 
Works, of Racine, Wis., and No. 100, with 
writing-shelf pattern. 


Many theatres, churches and public halls | 


throughout the country have been fitted with 
chairs by this Company. Its furniture is pre- 


éminently high-art furniture, and in opera- | 


chairs seemingly the highest pinnacle has 
been reached. 

With sales offices in Boston, New York 
and Chicago, and its various plants, the 
American Company is in position to handle 
business in any section of the country with- 
out a moment’s loss of time; its arrange- 
ments for expediting the filling of orders, 
and the meeting of customers personally at 


any point, are as nearly perfect as is pos- | 
sible; and these, together with the enormous | 


facilities of the Company for doing its work, 
enable the management to meet usual and un- 
usual demands satisfactorily to its patrons. 


DECORATING. 


Tae firm of L. Richmond & Co., Brockton, 
Mass., did the interior decorating at the New 
England Conservatory of Music Building, and 
it has met with the highest sort of praise 
from architects and artists who have visited 
the building; the dull, soft Roman gold lines 
and clear colorings of the walls, together with 
the soft brown and tan shades, giving an effect 
entirely differing from that shown in any other 
public building in New England. Messrs. 
Richmond & Co., however, have had a suf- 
ficiently wide experience in their work of 
painting, decorating and hard-wood finishing, 
throughout the Eastern States to be able to 
produce, as they have in this and other in- 
stances, work of high character and original 


in conception. 


MARBLE WORK. 





lo the Columbian Marble Quarrying Co., 
of Rutland, Vt., much credit is dve for their 


part in producing the beauti- 
ful interior effects in the New Ss 


England Conservatory of Music 
building. The work here is, how- 
ever, only in keeping with that 
which this Company has done in 
many other places; namely : — 

Essex County Court-house, 
Lawrence, Mass.; Majestic The- 
atre, Boston, Mass.; Library of 
Congress, Washington, D. C.; 
Stock Exchange, Chicago, IIl.; 
Hon. Chas. N. Fowler's residence, 
Elizabeth, N. J.; and in many 
other prominent public buildings, 
residences, ete., throughout the 
country. The New England Con- 
servatory of Music is a strong 
addition to this list. 

This Company since completing 
their work in most of the above- 
mentioned buildings and with the 
steadily-increasing business which their faith- 
ful execution of contracts has brought about, 
have been compelled to alter their method of 


placing their goods on the market in this! 


territory. 


commission basis, orders are now receiving | 








Instead of by a local agent, on a/ 


as a branch office of their main offices and 


| mills at Rutland, Vt. 


SOUNDPROOF PARTITIONS. 
Tue following account of tests made by 
Prof. C. L. Norton of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology for Mr. Edward T. 


Barker, architect of the dormitories of the 
New England Conservatory of Music, will 





Auditorium Chair: N. E. Conservatory of Music, Boston. 


show the relative values of some of the typi- 
cal partitions as soundproof separations be- 
tween rooms : — 

There were built upon the concrete floor 
of the B. & A. warehouse, East Boston, fire- 
rooms 7 feet square, whose side walls were 
made of the several partitions. The rooms 
were built upon a floor of the same kind as 
that which is to be used in the buildings for 
the students of the Conservatory, for which 
the results of these tests were especially de- 
sired. 

The rooms were built near one another on 
the fifth fleor of the warehouse, in a large 
loft or room about 50’x 70’ long and 9 feet 
high. The ceiling of each room was the under 
surface of the concrete ceiling of the large 
room. Each room had a floor of two thick- 
nesses of seven-eighth-inch floor boards, with 
two thicknesses of Cabot’s Sheathing Quilt 
between the floor boards and the concrete slab 
of the main floor. On one side of each room 
was a door with a glass panel, the door-jambs 





Vestibule: N. E. Conservatory of Music, Boston 


being faced with soft felt, and the bottom of 
the door was fitted with a stop or ‘ weather 
strip,” operated when the door closed, making 
a tight joint at the bottom. 

The side with the door will be referred to 
as the front in the following description. 





Room A.—This room was submitted by 
the National Fireproofing Company, and its 
four sides were made of terra-cotta blocks. 
The front and back walls were made of 
blocks 4 inches thick; the sides of 2-inch and 
8-inch blocks. After the blocks were in posi- 
tion the room was given two coats of plaster 
inside and out. 

Room B was submitted by the Keystone 
Block Company, and its four walls were made 
of the blocks of the Keystone material, of 
the nature of plaster-of-Paris, with a fibrous 
bond. The front wall was of blocks 4 inches 
thick, and the left side was of blocks 2 
inches thick, the back of blocks 3 inches thick, 
and the right side of two 2-inch blocks, with 
a 2-inch air-space between them. The entire 
room was given two coats of plaster inside 
and out, except the front, which had no 
plaster on the outside of the blocks. 

Room C was submitted by the Sackett 
Wall Board Company, and was built of 
Sackett plaster-board }inch thick, wired 
upon both sides of 3-inch steel channels. The 
channel truss or studs of the back and right 
side were wrapped with felt about 4-inch in 
thickness before applying the plaster-board. 
The Sackett plaster-board is a composite 
board of alternate layers of paper and plaster, 
the whole being about }inch thick. This 
room, like the other, was plastered inside and 
out, but to a slightly less thickness. 

Room D was submitted by J. Russell & Co., 
and was of a more complex construction. 
The left side was a solid partition of metallic 
lath and plaster. The finch steel ties were 
spaced 16 inches on centres, metal-lath was 
applied to one side only of the ties, and then 
plastered to a thickness of 2 inches. The 
rear wall was built upon two rows of inch 
studs, staggered. Between them was placed 
one thickness of waterproof paper about 
g's inch thick, and metal-lath was wired to both 
sides of the row of studs and given two coats 
of plaster. The right side was of the same 
construction, with a layer of inch felt be- 
tween the two thicknesses of waterproof 
paper. The front wall was of metal-lath on 
two rows of staggered studs, with Cabot’s 
seaweed quilt between the rows of studs. 

Room E was submitted by Mr. Samuel 
Cabot, and was wholly of metal-lath and 





plaster double partitions, with the space be- 
tween the lath filled with Cabot’s 
Sheathing Quilt. The front and 
left sides contained three thick- 
nesses of quilt, and the right side 
and rear two thicknesses. The 
quilt was placed between the studs 
and the metal-lath, and 
three thicknesses were used, one 


where 


was between the row of studs as 
well. 

The rooms had been vigorously 
dried for several days, none longer 
than a week, but the whole build- 
ing was so damp and the time so 
short that no considerable part of 
the plaster and none of the interior 
portions of the partition were dry. 
The Sackett-board room was the 
driest, and Cabot’s was the least 
dry. 

The preliminary trials showed 
so great a range of efficiency of 
| the several constructions, that the microphonic 

apparatus, which was designed to make rapid 
comparisons of sound-intensity possible, could 
| not be used. Reliance had to be placed wholly 
on listening with and without a felt-mouthed 
‘stethoscope at the outside of the partition to 
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sounds of various quality and intensity from 
The notes of the piano, violin, cornet 
and the human voice were carefully tried 
throughout wide ranges of pitch and intensity. 
The performers and the instruments were inter- 
changed; every possible chance of unfairness, 
due to the variations of intensity in the 
sounds used, was eliminated. 
interchange of the positions of the room was 
possible. 


within. 


Of course, no 





No electrically-driven tuning-fork | 


could be used for producing sounds of con- | 


stant loudness. 
some of the partitions was so good that not 


even the blare of a cornet or the overpower- | 


ing tones of an Italian tenor, drawn from the 


ven |1 
ranks of the laborers on the building, could|;, 4 


be heard through the partition, except by 


careful listening within a few inches of the|#% 8 
14 


wall. 


. ‘ ‘ | 
After much consideration, the writer has | 15 D 


given the following ratings to the different 
partitions. The order of their standing upon 
the list indicates their efficiency as compared 
with those above and below them. 


The insulating property of | 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


APPROXIMATE EFFICIENCY ON ARBITRARY. 


No. Room, Side. Scale. Composition. 


1 E Left 100....Cabot’s Quilt, 3 thick + 
metal-lath. 

2 E Right 95....Cabot’s Quilt, 2 thick + 
metal-lath. 

3 I Rear 95....Cabot’s Quilt, 2 thick + 
metal-lath. 

4 C Rear 85....Sackett Board, 2 felt on 

5 C Left &5....Sackett Board, 2 felt on |__ 

6 ( Right 80....Sackett Board, 2 felt. 

7 D Rear Weise Metal-lath +- paper. 

8 D Right 75....Metal-lath + paper + felt. 

9 B Right 60....Two2-inch Keystone Block 
with 2-inch air-space. 

10 A Rear 50....4-in. National Terra-eotta 
Blocks. 


B Rear 50....3-in. Keystone Blocks. 


Right 45....3-in. National Terra-cotta 
Blocks. 
Left 40... 2-in. Keystone Blocks. 
A Left 49....2-in. National Terra-cotta 
Blocks. 


Left 30... .2-in. Metal-lath, solid plaster. 





and that the numerical interval between any 
two partitions on the list merely indicates the 
order of magnitude of the difference between 
the partitions. 

The partitions making up the rooms sub- 
mitted by Samuel Cabot and the Sackett 
Wall Board Company were the most efficient ; 
but it is distinctly to be borne in mind that no 
other room had so easy a test as did these, in 
that each of the others had 
ineffective 


one thin and 
sound to 
The thin 


the Keystone room was noticeably resonant, 


side which transmitted 
the sides adjacent to it. side of 
and plainly rendered it impossible to make a 
fully satisfactory test of the air-space parti- 
The solid metal-lath plaster partition 
of the room submitted by J. Russell & Co. 
acted in the same way in that room. 

I do not believe, however, that this defect 
in the structures has caused any changes in 


tion. 


the position on the efficiency list of the Cabot 


Nothing more is to be inferred from the| and Sackett rooms. 


| . . . 
| numerical efficiencies than that the first par-| 
| tition is about three times as good as the last, ! 


The efficiency of the Cabot quilt as a mate- 
rial for rendering the partition “soundproof”’ 
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ALSEN’S 





AMERICAN 





PORTLAND 
CEMENT 


An artificial Portland Cement of the highest character made under the supervision of Chemists and 
Engineers connected with the Alsen’s Cement Works of Hamburg, Germany, superior to all other 
American Portland Cements, absolutely sound, uniform, and of great strength. 


SINCLAIR & BABSON, Gen’! Agents, 45 Broadway, New York 


Works at Alsen, N. Y., on Hudson River 





és so clea demonstrated in these tests that I 


recommend it for use in the partitions for 
The nature of 
the material in which the quilt is encased 
should be carefully considered. I do not 
think it within the province of this report 
to discuss the partition from other than 
acoustic considerations, and as an encasing 
medium the most effective material is Sackett 
board and adamant plaster. 

I would, therefore, give as my opinion that 
the best acoustic results would be attained by 
using a partition of Sackett board and plaster, 
with two thicknesses of Cabot’s quilt between 
the plaster board. 

I should recommend a wooden stud rather 
than steel channels, if the fire-risk is not 


which these tests were made. 


materially increased thereby. 

As later tests showed, some sort of a sus- 
pended ceiling will be needed, as the concrete 
slab transmits the sound across the top of the 
partition readily. No trouble will be given 
by the sound passing through the concrete to 
the rooms above or below; but, unless a 
layer of Cabot’s quilt, with under-lath and 
plaster, or of Sackett board and plaster, be 
put on the under side of the concrete ceiling, 
the efficiency of the partitions will be dimin- 
ished somewhat. 

The front walls could not be tested because 
of the leaks around the door and through the 
door frames, even where covered with a large 
shutter padded with Cabot’s quilt. It is evi- 
dent that a double glass door will be needed. 
The floor construction is acoustically good. 


HIGH ENDORSEMENT OF THE FRINK | 


SYSTEM OF REFLECTORS. 


«“ IpEaL Lighting ina New York church — 


Simplicity, the keynote of the decorations in 


the Second Church of Christ, Scientist, in | 


this city, is obtained in a great measure by 
the method of illumination. The incandes- 
cent-lamps being concealed in mouldings and 


- | 
cornices, the effect produced is both mysteri- 


ous and beautiful. 
usually lavish in the number of lamps he 
installed, yet as they are all out of sight, 
there is nothing to offend the eye or distract 
attention from the delightful scheme of color 
harmony. Nature has contributed — with the 


aid of skilled workmen— to the harmonious 


effect of the building, as demonstrated in the | 


beautifully matched grain of the mahogany 
used im constructing the organ-loft, readers’ 
desks, chairs and platforms. Even in the 
marble panels throughout the interior, the 
grain is perfectly matched. The auditorium 
has a seating-capacity of 1,400 and no shadows 


being caused by this mode of lighting, every | 
portion of the room is thoroughly lighted with | 
a soft glow, which architects and experts | 
declare to be the only perfect plan of illumi- | 
nation. There is no doubt but that this is | 
the ideal manner of lighting interiors, both | 


houses, there is nothing equal to concealed | 
lights, while for use in draughting-rooms, hos- 
pitals and places where a soft uniform light is 
appreciated, it is the finest plan in the world.” 


This church was lighted as described above | 
by I. P. Frink, 551 Pearl St., New York, | 


lighting. 
A VOICE FROM A CLEVELAND 
SCHOOLHOUSE. 


I RECEIVED a box of pencils 
From your firm the other day ; 

For this kindly gift and welcome, 
Sirs, accept my thanks, I pray. 





The decorator was un-| 


Did you know the sad September, 
When the summer waxes late 


And the teacher's wallet reaches 
| . ‘ | 
Its very thinnest state ? 
| 

| 


When the car-fare is a burden 
And the pencil is a stub, 

And the necessary nickel — 

Where to get it, that’s the rub? 





| Whatsoever motive prompted, 

I am certain that | ought 

To express my satisfaction 

With your very generous thought ; 


And I'l] tell my pupils: ‘ Children, 
When you write your billydoos, 

I assure you, Dixon’s pencils 
Are the ones that you should use.” 


— M. H. P. in Graphite. 


ELECTRIC CLOCKS. 


|make, prices just a little lower, set up and 
| running a day or two earlier, is it any wonder 
that the Blodgett Clock Co., of 141 Franklin 
| Street, Boston, Mass., doubled their output 
during the past year ? 

For new business they report a fine electric 
| Tower Clock for the New Opera House at 
| Livermore Falls, Maine; Electric Time Sys- 
|tems for the Walter M. Lowney Chocolate 
| Factory, and the immense plant of the Roeb- 


[ling Company of Trenton, N. J., besides about | 
i 


in the way of illumination and beauty. For | 











| —Bulletin New York Edison Co., June, 1903. | 


with his system of reflectors for concealed | 


Fifteen Volumes 


Rudyard Kipling’s 
WORKS 


and 


Twelve Issues of 


“Topical Architecture” 


for $5.00 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT CO. 


211 Tremont St., Boston 











Wira clocks just a little better than others | 














twenty new school buildings. Such orders 
speak for themselves. 


NOTE. 

For the convenience of their customers in 
New York and the metropolitan district, and 
especially of architects and their clients, the 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. have transferred to 
Number 242 Fifth Avenue, their Exhibit 
Rooms and Contract Department heretofore 
connected with their General Offices, Numbers 
9,11 and 13 Murray Street. Customers are 
invited to avail of the improved facilities thus 
offered for the selection of locks and hard- 
ware for buildings of all classes. Special pro- 
vision is made for the inspection and selection 
of artistic hardware of the higher grades. 
Hereafter all correspondence relating to con- 
tract work inthe Metropolitan district should 
be addressed as above. 
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VV AITTIER MACAINE CoO., 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


53 STATE STREET - - ~- _ Boston. 


Fle VATOR SIGNALS 
OF ALL KINDS 
HERZOG TELESEME CO. 


st West 24TH StT., NEW YORK 





REDDING, BAIRD & CO, 


83 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON 
Ask Investigation of 


Baird’s Hand-Made 
Silver Glass 


For Dark Stores, Offices 
and Workshops 








Translucent, Not Transparent. Beautiful 
and Inexpensive. 














{ROH:TaCTURAL INSTRUO- 
TION. 





BOSTON, MASS. 
ASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY. 

DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 

Options in Architectural Engineering and 
Landscape Architecture. 

College graduates and draughtsmen admitted 
as special students. 

SUMMER COURSES in Elementary De 
sign and Shades and Shadows. Proficiency ir 
these subjects will enable draughtsmen anc 
students from other colleges to enter third year 
work. 

For catalogues and information apply to 
H. W. TYLER, Secretary, 
Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass 





_____ CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
HA VARD UNIVERSITY. 
THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOI 


offers professional courses in Forestry, Engineer- 
ing, Mining and Metallurgy, Architecture, Land- 
scape Architecture, etc. Students admitted by 
examination and by transfer from other Schools 
or Colleges. Approved Special Students admitted 
without examinations. Newand enlarged equip 
ment. For Catalogue apply to the Secretary. 
J. L. Love, 16 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
N.S. SHALER, Dean. 





- OOMTIS FILTERS. 
ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Improved System. Simple and Effective, 
LOOMIS-MANNING FILTER CO., 

Main Office: 402 CHESTNUT StT., PHILADELPHIA, 
Boston. New York, Baltimore, Washington, 
: COLUMBUS, OHIO. 

OMe STATE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 


Offers four-year courses in Architecture, Civil, Electrical, 
Mechanical and Mining Engineering, and in Ceramics. 
Tuition free. For information address, 

President W. O. THompson, Columbus, Ohio. 


ITHACA, N. Y 
C ORNELL UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE 
Offers a four-year course in Architecture leading to 


the degree of B. Arch. ; also a two-year special course 
with certificate. 


NEW YORK 
7 WE SOCIETY OF BEAUX-ARTS 

ARCHITECTS 

has established 
A FREE COURSE OF STUDY 

open to draughtsmen and students of any city mod 
elled on the general plan pursued at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts in Paris, and comprising trequent prob 
lems in Orders, Design, Archeology, ete. 


For information apply to the Secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Education, 3 East 83d St., New York City. 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 
ASHINGTON UNIVERS/7TY 
SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING ANI 

ARCHITECTURE 
Offers a four-year course in Architecture, leading 
to a degree of B.S. in Architecture. 
Sollege Graduates ad mitted to advanced standing 


or as special students. 
FREDERICK M. MANN, Professor. 
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If you want the structural steel work properly protected 
from rust, specify 


Durable Metal Coating 


See that it is put on—and satisfaction is assured 
For booklet write 


EDWARD SMITH & CO. 


. Varnish Makers and Color Grinders 


59 Market St., Chicago 


45 Broadway, New York 





FLYNT 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, Mass. 


We contract to perform al) labor and furnish all mate. 
rial of the different classes required to build complete 


CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 
Also for the construction of 
RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES. 


We solicit correspondence with those wishing to 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
inder ONE CONTRACT, which shall inelude all branches 
sonnected with tue work. To such parties we wil! 
urnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
ve bave performed similar work. 


The WINSLOW BROS, COMPANY, 


Omamental Iron and Bronze. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 
[ TT NIVERSITY OF PENNS YL- 
VANIA 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 
FouR-YEAR CourRsE (Degree 2. S. in Arch.) 
GRADUATE YEAR (Degree A/. S. in A? 
Two-YEAR SPECIAL Cours! (Certif 

College Graduates are granted advanced 
standing and qualified draughtsmen admitted 
to the Spec ial Course. 

The University offers also four-year courses 
in CIVIL, MECHANICAL, ELECTRICAL AND 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING, leading to the Ds 
grees of B. S. in their respective subjects 

For full information address: DR. J. H 
PENNIMAN, Dean, College Hall, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“ TH AMERICAN VIGNOLA” 


THE Five ORDERS OF ARCHITECTURE 
PY 
WILLIAM R. WARE 
Professor of Architecture, Columbia University 
Text and Plates, 86 pp , 9x12" Price, $3.00 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS 


B OOKS: 


“Door and Window Grilles.” 


104 Plates: 10’ x 1444’. 
In Cloth, $7.50. 
In Portfolio, 6.50. 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT CoMPaNny, Publishers. 
R OBERT C. FISHER & CO. 


Successors to Fisher & Bird, 
MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 


97, 99, 101 and 103 East Houston STREET 


Established 1830. New Yor«. 
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Ball Bearing Hinges 
In Wrought Bronze and Stee! wWwiR 








CLINTON WIRE-CLOTH CoO. 


Soie Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


DOUBLE TWIST WARP 
STIFFENED (Iron Furred) 


TL ASL EA cimror conzvearn 


Plain, Tapanned or Galwanized. 
The Most Perfect and Economic System of FIREPROOF Construction. 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 





BOSTON, 
199 Washington St. 


NEW YORK, 
76 Beekman St. 


FACTORY, 
CLINTON, MASS. 


CHICAGO, 
137 Lake St. 





FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


J, S. MAIL CHUTES 


WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, 
write te the sole makers. 
THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. 

















ALL FINISHES 
Our new Catalog can be had for the asking 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN, 
NEW YORK 





79 Chambers Street, 


MINERAL WOOL em 


FIRE, SOUND aad VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 


Semples and Oiroulars Free. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., !43 Liberty Street, 


NEW YORK. 


“COHESIVE CONSTRUCTION.” 


An Essay on the Theory and History of Cohesive 
Construction. 























By RAFAEL GUASTAVINO, Architect, 


Price, $1.25. 


> i THE NAME “Standard” 


f on every piece of ihe 





18 Cast In reli 


Porcelain Enameled Ware 


that has received the Highest Awards at All World’s Fairs 
and Expositions. 








The guarantee which this - 
name carries with it is ab= 
solute and a positive assur= 
ance against the annoyane | 
ces inseparable from the | 
use of inferior and none 


guaranteed brands. 


“Standard” Porcelain | 
Enameled Ware has the [ae 
hard, smooth and absos (77 
lutely nonzporous surface |” 
that is essential to perfect 
sanitation, combining the 
daintiness and purity of 
china with the strength 
and durability of iron. 





—S ee i - 





Gatalogue matter on 





request. 


STANDARD SANITARY MFG. COMPANY | 
PITTSBURGH, PA. | 


“Ta Construction Moderne,” 


A journal of whose merits our readers have had 
rnc to judge because of our frequent 
reference to it and our occasional republica- 
tion of designs that are published in it, is the 
most complete and most interesting of the 
French architectural! journals. 

The seventeenth annual volume is now in 
course of publication. 


Subscription, including postage, 35 francs. 


Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 
trations included in the text, two full-page 
plates, which by themselves are worth double 
the amount of the annual subscription. 


PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL YOLUMES, 
3: 40 Francs. :: 


Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


18 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 





Established nearly 40 Years 





. THE. 


ARCHITECT 


AND 


Contract Reporter 


Published Every Friday by P. A. Gilbert Wood 


6 TO 11 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS 
LUDGATE CIRCUS. LONDON, E. C. 





PRICE, FOURPENCE 





The “ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT RE- 
PORTER” has been established nearly 40 years; 
has a large and influential circulation; has been 
proved to be the best medium for advertising to 
Architects, Builders and Contractors; has the 
finest illustrations, and has been specially noted 
for its Art reproductions. 


Send us six English id. stamps and we 
will mail you sample copy. 

Send us post-office money order for 50 
cents and we will send you the last six 
weeks’ issues. 


On receipt of $6.25 we will forward for 





12 months. 
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NATIONAL FIRE-PROOFING CO. 


NEW YORK 


PITTSBURCH 
PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON 
CHICACO 

















White 
Metal 
Clear 


Through 


A seamless tubing that can be flanged, expanded, bent and flat- 
tened without fear of cracking. 
never wear ‘‘ brassy.’’ 

















Its bright nickel surface will 



















Our “ Table Book,” fully describing its superior 


BENEDICT & BURNHAM Mec. Co. 


WATERBURY, CONN. 


NEW YORK, 253 BROADWAY 


BOSTON, 172 HIGH STREET 





White 
Metal 
Clear 


Through 








*s and 


our Seamless Brass and Copper Tubing, is sent free on application 


qualit 
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IS IT WORTH THE RISK 
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Of a painful life or a premature death to insist on pure white lead in 


house paints ? 


ZING WHITE 


merits, architects ought to insist upon its use for that reason alone. But 


it has other merits: It is whiter 
economical and more durable. 


FREE: Our Practical Pamphlets 
“ Paints in Architecture.” 

“ Specifications for Architects.” 

“French Government Decrees.” 





and makes purer tints than lead, is more 


The New Jersey Zinc Co. 


Prevents the chalking and disintegration of lead, and if it had no other : 
; 


71 Broadway 


New York : 














Traveling and Jib ELECTRIC 
AND 


CRANES ones 
Send for catalog, dimensions, etc. 


NORTHERN ENGINEERING WORKS 
24 Chene St., Detroit, Mich. 




















SODERLUND 


BATH-TUB FIXTURE 





OPERATED BY ONE HANDLE 


Simplicity Itself. Economical 


and Attractive 


Send for Complete Catalogue 


Union Brass Works Co. 


7 Sherman St,, Charlestown, Boston 


B* JOKS: 


“‘Cathedral of St. John the Divine.” 





Designs submitted in the First Competition, 
on ee, j ‘ PP ¢ , 
57 Plates, folio. Price, $5.00 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY. 
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The Kinnear | 
Stamped Steel 





3 = Ceiling, Sidewall 
C= 


etc., has held its place in the 
front for years. It has no equal 
in construction or design. 

Catalogue and prices furnished 
upon request 


The Kinnear & Gager Co. 


Manufacturers 
(New Plant) 236 Mt. Vernon Ave. 
Columbus, Ohio 


Eastern Warehouse and Office 
No. 125 Broad St., Boston 

















stopping by storms. 


Buildings, Etc. 
20,000 in Use 


CORRECT TIME 


Fine Self-Winding Clocks for Office Buildings, Resi- 
dences, Libraries, Churches, Etc. 
Self-Winding Tower Clocks. 


No heavy weights. No 


Program Clocks and Time Systems for Schools, Public 


Write for Catalog 


Blodgett Clock Co., 141 Franklin St., Boston 





(SEND FOR CATALOG — 


NARRAGANSETT MACH. CO. 


BOX 24,PROVIDENCE,. R. |. 








[Now Ready: The Second Volume of the “‘ Topical 


, 


Architecture’ 


Library | 





“Door and 


Window Grilles” 


104 Plates: 


10 in. x 143i in. 


Uniform with the first volume |“ /talian Renaissance 
Doorways’’| of this Library 


MARCH 22, 1902 


THE next time you pass along the streets of one of our 


large cities, note what rapid progress is making in the use of 


wrou 


ght-metal grilles, screens and gates of various kinds for the 


ornamental protection of doorways and the window-openings 


of lower stories. 


The great interest shown in this particular form of artistic 


artisanship just now is our reason for devoting the second 


volume of this Library to door and window grilles. 


PRICE: Bound in Cloth 


In Portfolio . 





American Architect Company 


211 Tremont St., Boston 











CopE OF PRACTICE 


FOR SUBzESTIMATING AND SUBz 
CONTRACTING 


Adopted by the Master Builders’ Association of the City of 
Boston, Aug. 2, 1894. 











ARTICLE I. 


Obligation of Principal Contractor to Sub- 
Contractor. 

A principal contractor is under obligation to 
treat upon an equal basis all estimates which he 
“receives ” prior to putting in his own bid. Es- 
timates must be considered as “ received’ when 
they come into a principal contractor’s posses- 
sion, either by his direct solicitation or by being 
accepted by him. The opening of a bid, knowing 
it tobe uch, constitutes receipt of the same. 

A principal contractor is under no obligation to 
use a bid which he has not solicited, accepted, or 
received, but if he does not wish to use the esti- 
mate of a sub-bidder he should decline it, if prof- 
fered personally, or should return it unopened if 
sent to him by mail or otherwise. The retention 
of a bid should be construed as a receipt of the 
same. 

* * * . * * * * * * * 

A principal contractor, when making up his 
estimate, is not entitled to receive bids from sub- 
contractors if he is at the same time making him- 
self their competitor by figuring their portion of 
the contemplated work. It is legitimate for a 
principal contractor to figure all portions of 
work, depending upon no one for what are usually 
known as sub-estimates, but it is not legitimate 
for him to receive bids from others for sub-work 
if he is himself figuring those portions inde- 
pendently. 

ARTICLE II. 
Award of Sub-Contracts. 


The principal contractor having been awarded 
a general contract should immediately award the 
sub-contracts to the lowest bidder in each branch. 


ARTICLE III. 


Penalty for not Awarding Contract to Lowest 
Sub-Bidder. 


A principal contractor failing to award a sub- 
contract to the lowest sub-bidder to whom he is 
under obligation as previously provided should be 
liable to pay damages to the said lowest bidder, 
in amount not less than ten per cent of the 
amount of the estimate. 

Payment of such damages will not relieve the 
principal contractor from liability to discipline 
under provisions of Article X of the By-Laws of 
this Association. 

* * * * * * * * * 7 . 


ARTICLE V. 
Payments to Sub-Contractors. 

Unless the contracts made with sub-contractors 
otherwise provide, payments during the progress 
of the work should be made by the principal con- 
tractor to the sub-contractors upon the same 
basis of payment, in relation to amount of work 
pret as is prescribed in the contract made 

y the principal contractor with the owner. 

Final payment to a sub-contractor should be 
considered as due at the expiration of thirty days 
after the completion of his work and its approval 
by the architect or owner, unless otherwise pro- 
vided by the sub-contract or agreement. 

+ * * - * 7 * * * * * 


ARTICLE VII. 


Obligation of Sub-Contractor to Principal 
Contractor. 

Should a sub-contractor refuse to contract at 
the amount of the estimate he has given toa prin- 
cipal contractor who has used the said estimate 
in good faith, he then should be liable to the said 

rincipal contractor for damages in amount not 
ess than the difference between the amount of 
the estimate which was submitted by him and 
the amount at which the principal contractor 
may be obliged to contract the work. 

Payment of such damages will not relieve the 
sub-contractor from liability to discipline under 
provisions of Article X of the By-Laws of this 
Association. 

7 * . * * * * * * + * 


ARTICLE X. 
Bids to Architects or Owners. 


When bids for separate departments of work on 
a building are solicited by the architect or the 
owner, they should be submitted with the under- 
standing that they are direct estimates, for which 
direct contracts are to be made by the owner with 
the lowest bidder, and no other disposition of 
such bids should be permitted without consent of 
the bidder submitting the same. 

Sub-bids should be given only to the principal 
contractors who are estimating the work in 
question, and should not be left with architects 
or owners for the inspection and information 
of principal contractors. Sub-contractors must 
understand that bids thus left with architects or 
owners are in great danger of losing their confi- 
dential character, and that if they so leave them 
they cannot claim protection or redress under 
the first article of this Code. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


Members of this Association having sub-con- 
tracts to let, or material to buy, should, as far as 
may be consistent with business principles, deal 
only with members of the Association, or at all 
events give their fellow-members an opportunity 
to — and ther give them the preference, 
other things being equal. 

All bidders should take cognizance of the 
danger they may be subjected to through the 
practice, so prevalent in “ome architects’ offices, 
of making change. in plans or specifications, or 
in both, during the progress of estimating. Cor- 
rection of this pernicious practice can only be 
obtained through refusal by contractors to esti- 
mate under such conditions. 

A true copy. 
Attest: WM. H. SAYWARD, 


Secretary, M. B. A. 
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CEMENT COATED NAILS WERE USED IN LAYING THE 
FLOORS OF THE WALDORF ASTORIA 

















They cost you less. 


Board of Trade Building 





and their unyielding grip ‘‘draws down 


J. C. PEARSON COMPANY 


Cement Coated 
Wire Nails 


are superior for building purposes to either cut or 
ordinary wire nails, having the advantages of both 
Tests made 
by the U. S. Army at Watertown, Mass., and by 


and distinctive qualities of their own. 


our customers, have shown them to have a holding 
power at least 100 per cent. greater than that of 
uncoated wire nails. They are carefully made and 
closely inspected, the list including every size 


and style required for a building of any description. 


For Flooring 


they have very apparent advantages over either 


cut or wire nails. They will not split the wood, 


"in a manner that for all time prevents springing. 


We invite your correspondence. 














BOSTON, MASS. 





























JUST PUBLISHED 





LETTERS &§& LETTERING 


A TREATISE WITH TWO HUNDRED EXAMPLES 


By FRANK CHOUTEAU BROWN 


‘Topical Architecture’’ Library] 


“Door and 








«PETTERS & LETTERING” is a refer- 
ence book of alphabets and examples of R 
lettering compiled for the use of architects, 


104 Plates: 10 in. x 14% in. 


[Now Ready: The Second Volume of th 


Window Grilles” 


Uniform with the first volume [* /talian 


draftsmen, and all who have to draw the letter 
forms. It is the most complete and practically 
useful treatise on the subjecting existing. Some 
special points of superiority are : 


(1) The great number and range 
shown, and the especial space given to the Classic 
and Renaissance “ Roman” 
work of the most eminent modern designers, 
American, French, English and German. 
(2) The arrangement of the material for most 
convenient working use. (3) Measured diagrams 
for drawing the more important basic forms. 








PRICE $2.00 POSTPAID 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS 











BATES & GUILD COMPANY, 42 CHAUNCY ST., BOSTON 























‘naissance Doorways”| of this Library 
MARCH 22, 1902 
The next time you pass along the streets of 
one of our large cities, note what rapid progress 
is making in the use of wrought-metal grilles, 
screens and gates of various kinds for the orna- 
mental protection of doorways and the window 
of example “i th wil ES ti 
openings of lower stories. 
The great interest shown in this particular 
letters, and to the form of artistic artisanship just now is our rea 
son for devoting the second volume f this 
Library to door and window grille 
Price: Bound in Cloth 7 ‘ $7.50 
In Portfolio 6.50 


American Architect Company. 
211 Tremont Street, Boston 
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COMPOSITE 











Fi No. 1267. PITT-BOSTWICK FOLDING 
@ GUARD FOR WINDOWS. . 


T 





No. 1254. PITT FOLDING GATE FOR 
STORE ENTRANCE, 


Pe WILLIAM Pil) CON 
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PLAN 
= am No. 1284. PITT-BOSTWICK FOLDING 
J GUARD FOR VESTIBULES. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE “ Pirt,” “ BosTwicK NOVELTY,” 
AND COMPOSITE PATENT FOLDING GATES AND GUARDS, IN 
BRASS, BRONZE, STEEL OR IRON, FOR STORE FRONTS, VESTI- 
BULES, ELEVATOR ENCLOSURES AND CARS, BANK VAULTS, 
WINDOWS, BRIDGES, FERRYBOATS, CARS, ETc. ALSO ARCHI- 


TECTURAL AND ORNAMENTAL IRON, BRASS AND BRONZE WORK 
FOR BUILDINGS, RAILINGS, DRIVEWAY AND ENTRANCE GATES, 
WINDOW GRILLES, MARQUEES, BANK AND OFFICE GRILLE 
WorK, STAIRS, LANTERNS, SPECIAL HARDWARE, AND ALL 


ARTISTIC WROUGHT WorK. ESTIMATES FURNISHED 
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An Invitation 











KENT-COSTIKYAN 
MAKERS AND IMPORTERS 
Fine Persian Rucs ano Careers 
890 Broaowar, Cor. (9™ Srrcet,New Yorn 
Teceprones St 18" Sracer 





Architects, Decorators and their clients are re- 
quested to visit our new show rooms which now 
embody 20,000 square feet of floor space and contain 
a most valuable and notable collection of rare antique 
and modern rugs and carpets, which new arrange- 
ments enable us to show under strong north light. 


Recent improvements in our equipment include 
a new Antique Room in which will be exhibited Mr. 
Costikyan’s valuable collection of Oriental art objects. 


New importations of rugs from our resident 
buyers in Persia are constantly arriving, adding 
artistic and historical interest to our display and 
offering splendid advantages to all who seek to 
work out schemes of decorative treatment. 




















e HERE is nothing in which there is such a great difference between 
7 the good and bad kinds as there is in pencils. When they are 
bad they are so very bad, and when they are good they are so 
very satisfactory, that everyone who buys a Dixon pencil appreciates it. 
Ask for booklet 14-j. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO.. Jersey City, N J. 








mxeD RED PAINT 
Guaranteed the cheapest, most durable and 


absolutely the best for Buildings, Structures 
and all work that needs paint. 


MEANS & THACHER, 6-8 CUSTOM HOUSE 8T., BOSTON 


Sole Manufacturers. Sample and prices on request 

















ee WATER aes 


RIDER & ERICSSON HOT-AIR 
PUMPING ENGINES 


If water is required for household use, lawns, 
flower beds or stable, no pump in the world 
will pump it so safely, cheaply and reliably. 
No danger, as from steam. No complication, 
as in gasolene engines. No uncertainty, as in 
windmills. Prices reduced. Catalogue “B” 
on application. 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO. 
35 Warren Street, New York 
239 Franklin Street, Boston 

692 Craig Street, Montreal, P. Q. 





40 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
40 North 7th St., Philadelphia 
Teniente-Rey 71, Havana, Cuba 
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Horticultura l Designers and Builders 


PERFECT SASH-OPERATING APPARATUS 


FOR FACTORIES, MILLS, CREENHOUSES, ETC. 
HOT WATER BOILERS FOR GREENHOUSES @ DWELLINGS 


233 Mercer St. Send Four Cents 
j e New York for Catalogue 

















QUICK AND EASY RISING HAND POWER 
BELT POWER AND ELECTRIC 


ELEVATORS 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
KIMBALL BROS, CO., 1014 9th St, 


Council Bluffs, lowa, 
KIMBALL ELEVATOR CO.,141 Vincent 


‘ St., Cleveland, O 
New York Office, 120 Cedar St. 








Mason For STAIRS, W00D, IRON, MARBLE 
or CEMENT, or old 
Safety sai r new or 0 


dreds of thousands in use 


Treads 4m, Mason Safely Tread Co., Boston 





FOLSOM NEW MODEL 
SNOW GUARD 


Specified by leading axchitects to hold the 
snow on all pitch roofs, entirely obviating all 
chance of injury to life or to the property it 
protects. The only perfect device for this pur- 
pose. For old and new roofs, slate, shingle, tile 
or metal. 


THREE HISTORIC BUILDINGS 
Faneuil Hall 
Old South Church 
King’s Chapel 
Boston 
Are Fitted with this Snow Guard 


FOLSOM SNOW GUARD CO. 


143 Federal Street BOSTON, Mass. 











dill 


Metal Skylights 


that positively will not leak, drip, sweat or 
burn; self-ventilating. All about them in 
our Illustrated Catalogue—free for the 
asking. Shall we mail it to you? 


E. VAN NOORDEN CO. 


944 Massachusetts Avenue 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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JENKINS BROTHERS’ VALVES 


Perfectly tight under all pressures of steam, oils or acids. 
Warranted to give satisfaction under the worst conditions. 


RECEIVED THE AT THE PAN-AMER. 
HIGHEST AWARD GOLD MEDAL ICAN EXPOSITION 
Insist on having the genuine, stamped with Trade Mark. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago. 


WARREN’S TRINIDAD ASPHALT 


ROOFING “ANCHOR BRAND” PAVING 


THE BEST MATERIAL FOR 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFC. CO., 170 Broadway, N. Y. 
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ASPHALT moors,” 
SIDEWALKS AND -GARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, 
Warehouses, Stables, Cellars, etc. 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 


DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS. 
For estimates and list of works executed, apply to 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited, 


265 BROADWAY - - - New Yorke. 


4 


SIDE WALLS 


“7° AND ° 
WAIN SCOTING. 


TELEPHONE - 46 16" ST, 


P/NEW YORK METAL CEILINC CO. 


537-539-541 WEST 24" ST. NY. 




















Boston Office: 48 Congress St., Room 24. 











Cabot’s 
Creosote 
Shingle 
Stains 


Samples and full informa- 
tion sent on request 


H. C. Pelton, Architect, New York. 








| 
The | 
| 


Standard | 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Mfr. 
Boston, Mass. 














| The Introstile 


Keeps out draughts, dust, dirt and noise 
It’s worth looking into. 
Send for circular. 


The Introstile @ Novelty Co. 
Marietta, Ohio. 














STEEL FILES FOR ARCHITECTURAL PLATES 
*Incombustible, convenient, durable and finished. 
Send for Booklet 542, illustrating new styles. 


ART METAL CONSTRUCTION Co. 
154 Gifford Ave., Jamestown, N. Y. 


I tt 


Conservatories, 
Greenhouses, 
Vineries, Etc. 


Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 
plans and estimates, on application. 
LORD &2 BURNHAM CO., 
1133 Broadway - - = #£=xNew York City. 


E. ELDON DEANE, 


Architectural Colorist and Draughtseman. 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. 
New YorK CIrTy. 

















RB? OKS: 


“‘ Renaissance Fireplaces.” 
40 Gelatine Plates, on bond paper, 9” x 11, 
In Envelope. Price, $5.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT CoMPANY, Publishers. 


BURDITT & WILLIAMS CO, 


INVITE ATTENTION TO THE 


FINE HARDWARE 


On Exhibition in their 


New and Spacious 
Hardware Slore 
4 High, cor. Summer St., Boston 


Unique Reception and Sample Room 
for the use of Architects and their 
clients. 
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The Great Church Light 
















































































































Church Lighting 


in all its branches successfully undertaken. F ery 





description from the plainest to the most ornate. yt 


designs on request. 


20,000 Churches 


alone in all parts of the world testify to the successful lighting 











qualities of the Frink Reflector. Floods the room with a brill- 
iant light, evenly diffused to every corner of the room, and 
pleasant to the eyes. No injurious glare from the direct light. 
The ideal light for any assembly room, church, theatre, hall, 


ete. Brilliant, economical, durable. 


Frink’s Reflectors 


never fail. They are made to meet all conditio To light 








not an easy matter. Difficulties arise where least expected. 
acentury. Our experience in this or any other line of light 
ing is at your service for the asking. 

Send data for estimate. All sizes and styles. Quality 


fully guaranteed. They light. They last. Reflectors for every 


interior lighting, picture lighting, cove and arch lighting, ete. 


I. P. FRINK 


551 Pearl St. NEW YORK 















any room, at any time, in any way, and light it successfully is 


We have made a specialty of just such lighting for nearly half 


purpose ; church and hall lighting, show window and store 














Masonry in Modern Work. 


A “PROLEGOMENOS” ON THE FUNCTION OF MASONRY 
IN MODERN ARCHITECTURAL STRUCTURES. 


By R. GUASTAVINO, Architect. 


Price, paper cover - - - - - - - - - 30 Cents. 


For Sale by the AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 














The day has passed when ventilation was regarded as a luxury. 
To-day it is recognized as a necessity to the maintenance of health and 
mental activity. Improvement in methods has been largely the result of 
employing positive means—the fan blower—to produce positive results. 
With the Sturtevant or Blower System, the air is put where it is wanted, 
not merely allowed to go; it is heated by coils massed ata central point, without 
danger of leakage or freezing, and the temperature is automatically controlled. 


B. F. STURTEVANT CO., BosTON, MAss. 


NEW YORK m* PHILADELPHIA * CHICAGO * LONDON 
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The American Architect 
and Building News 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY THE 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT CO., 


211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Advance Subscription Rates: 

Regular Edition, $6.00 per year; six months, $ 3.50 
[Foreign Postage, $2.00 Extra. ] 
International Edition, per year in advance 16.00 

= > quarterly - 18.00 


ALSO PUBLISHERS OF 


Topical Architecture 


(Monthly) 


Subscription $3 per year 


a@-Payment should be made to American 
Architect Co. direct, either by draft or post-office 
order. 


Address all business correspondence to 
the publishers direct. 
Advertising Agents: 

New York City: — 
H. M. Carleton, Temple Court, 5 Beekman St. 
Agents at Large: — 


M. F. Dyer, 211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
F. P. Spokesfield, 211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Advertising Rates: For “wants” and “ propo- 
sals,”’ 15 cents per line [8 words to the line], each 
insertion. 50 cents the least charge. Other 
rates on application. 








See last or next issue for the following 
advertisements : — 
American Tin Plate Company. 
Bartlett Lumber Co. 
Butcher Polish Co 
David Craig. 
H. B. Smith Co. 
Merchant & Co., Inc. 
N. & G. Taylor Co. 
New York Belting & Packing Co. 
Okonite Co. 
Rockland-Rock port Lime Co. 
Sargent & Company. 
Spaulding Print Paper Co. 
Sameon Cordage Works. 
T. W. Jones. 








WANTED. 


ENERAL MANAGER. — Wanted, a general man- 

ager for acorporation having offices in New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and Chicago. Re- 
quires some travelling. Not over 40 years of age and 
a strong, robust man of good address. Must have 
had wide experience as contracting engineer and 
business manager for an extensive structural steel 
company and besides must have a general knowledge 
of fireproofing and the building business. No one 
need apply unless they can furnish evidence that 
they are at least a $5,000 per year man and want to 
make a change for $5,000 a year and a chance te earn 
commissions or an interest in the business. No one 
need apply whose experience has been on different 
lines than those mentioned. The best of references 
will be requirel. Address “Structural eae 
office. i 





WANTED. 

JOSITION.— By an architectural draughtsman of 
I sixteen years’ practical experience, on all 
branches of work where attention to business will 
ensure a steady position. Near Boston preferred. 
Address “ W.H.D.,’’ Box 168, Waverly, Mass. 1445 


WANTED. 

POSITION. —Competent designer with practical 
i knowledge and 15 years’ experience, wishes posi- 
tion with New York architect. Address ‘New York 
Position,” care American Architect. 1445 





WANTED. 
ARTNER WANTED.—A capable designer and 
colorist, quick, intelligent and of good address. 
“ Tom Pinch,” this office. 1445 





WANTED. 
ARTNERSHIP WANTED. —In east or west, by 
Columbia graduate and European student, ex- 
perienced in managing large works. Address ‘ Euro- 
pean,” 607 Temple Court, New York, N. Y. 1445 





WANTED. 
ANAGERSHIP WANTED.—By acollege gradu- 
N ate; alert, assiduous, accustomed to the work 
and to superintenience and specification writing. 
Address “ Graduate,’ 607 Temple Court, New York, 
a Be 1445 


~ BUILDING INTELLIGENCE, 


(Reported fer the American Architect and Bullding News.) 








[ Although a mapepetis of the buslding intelligence 
is provided oy ir regular correspondents, the edé- 
tors greatly re to recewe volumtary information, 
especially from the smaller and outlging towns.) 


ADVANCE RUMORS. 


Benson, Minn. — Fremont D. Orff, architect, of 
Minneapolis, is at work on plans for a high-school 


Put into the White House by the U. S, Government. 
SEALS WITH OR 
WITHOUT.” WATER 





S) VAS TRA 





For venting , use vent-top. For venting, use vented outlet. 
Fr. E. CUDELL’S 
PATENT SEWER-GAS AND BACK-WATER TRAP, 
For Wash-Bowls, Sinks, Bath and Wash-Tub. 
West Cleveland, 0. 





W. P. Marble & Co. 
BRASS FINISHERS 


15 Chardon St., Boston 
Telephone Connection 


Estimates furnished for all lines of Brass 
Vork. 





J, W. TAYLOR'S PHOTOGRAPH SERIES 


OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 
324 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE J.L. MOTT IRON WORKS | 


88 Beekman St., New York, N. Y. | 


The Tucker Improved Grease Trap 
For use in Residences, Hotels, Clubs, etc. 
Circulars may be had on application, 








Copyright, 19u2, by The J. L. Mott Iron Works. 
BRANCHES 
| 110 Fifth Ave., New York 911 Locust St., St. Louis 
878 Boylston St., Boston Flood Bldg.,San Francisco 
| 1128 Walnut St.,Philadelphia 135 Adams St., Chicago | 








ppweerncrivEs RENDERED 
IN PEN-AND-INK AND WATER-COLOR, 
WALTER M. CAMPBELL, 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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Soft, rich color effects are produced on shingles by the use of Shingletint. : a , 
There are many brands of shingle stains in the market, but only one SHINGLETINT, which 
means much to the consumer, who may safely buy it and know he is getting the best shingle stain 


made. 


Shingletint is a scientific combination of linseed oil, coloring matter, creosote, and the necessary 
drying agents; its use not only beautifies but prolongs the life of the shingles. 
Finished woods and descriptive literature sent free upon request. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited 


Varnish Manufacturers 


New York 
Boston 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore 


Factory and Main Office 
DETROIT 


Chicago 
Cincinnati 
St. Louis 
San Francisco 














Specification Reminder for the use 


copy. Apply to 





A complete summary of items of every branch of building work. A very useful book for 
those who have to do with the erection and construction of buildings 


William H. Sayward, Secretary of The National Association of Builders, 166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


of Architects, Builders“and Others. 


. Price, 50 cents per 














BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 
(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
building to be erected here. It will be of brick and 
cut stone, shingle roof, two stories and basement. 
Cost, $25,000. 


Boston, Mass. — Plans have been made by Geo. F. 
Newton, of Beacon St., for the new building to be 
erected for the Massachusetts Automobile Club in 
Boylston St., Back Bay, near Fairfield St. It will 
be 80 feet front, 80 feet on the rear line and 96 feet 
9 inches deep. It will be three stories high, con- 
structed of stone, terra-cotta, brick and galvanized- 
iron, and will cost above the land, $40,000, 

The Boston Wharf Co. are to erect a one-story 
brick and stone building on lots numbered 47 and 
49 Stillings St., from plans by M. D. Safford, the 
company’s architect. It will be 53’ x 62/ x 120’ in 
general dimensions, and will cost $12,000. 

Plans for the group of buildings to comprise the 
new medical school of Harvard University, which 
are to be erected between Brookline and Boston, 
near Huntington Ave., have been filed with the 
Boston Building Commissioner by Messrs. Shepley, 
Rutan & Coolidge, the architects. The structures, 





which will be five in number, are to be ereeted on 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 
(Advance Rumors Continued.) 

Huntington Ave,, Francis St. and Longwood Ave. 
at an estimated cost of $2,088,000 They are de- 
scribed as follows: Administration building, five 
stories in height, estimated cost, $535,000; physio- 
logical building, $421,000; bacteriology and pathol- 
ogy, $390.000; histology and anatomy, $396,000; 
pharmacology and hygiene, $346,000. The build- 
ings, which are to be of white marble in exterior 
construction, will be of fireproof quality. The con- 
tract has been awarded to the Norcross Bros. Co. 


Bridgeport, Conn.— Plans have been completed 
and some of the contracts let for the new hospital 
to be erected for the Sisters of Charity of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul, to cost upwards of $200,000. The 
great building will be constructed of mottled brick 
and stone, with granolithic floors, slate roof, copper 
cornices, elevators and a complete electric lighting 
and power system, the latter to be installed by an 
electric construction company of Brooklyn. 

Brookline, Mass.— Architect Chas. E. Parks hag 
designed plans for another large and handsome 
hotel to be known as Hampton Court to be erected 
here. The building which will be four stories 
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Boston, Mass. 








| 


Iron Stairs 
Store Fronts | 
Balconies 
Grilles 
Railings | 
Elevator Cars | 
Elevator Enclosures | 
and 


Ornamental Iron 


Work for Buildings 





Iron Stairs in the N. B. Conservatory of Music Building 


Ornamental Iron Work in the above Building Furnished by 


THE W. S. TYLER COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO | 
















Pump Combinations. 


HIS cut shows one of our smaller Gasolene Engine and Triplex 


has acapacity of 34 gallons a minute discharged at 146’ elevation. 


The Engine is of 3 Hp. and the outfit 


We are consulting and contracting engineers 
for Complete Water Works Systems, using 
Windmills, Gasolene Engines, and Electric 
or Steam Pumps, and are prepared to give 
advice to anyone on proposed plants and to 
submit proposals and estimates for the 


Builders’ Insurance 
FIRE LIABILITY BOND 
Broadest Forms. Lowest Rates 
WILLIAM CURTIS RYAN 

18 Central Street, Boston 


Telephone, 4558 Main 





BUILDING IWTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 

Dorchester, Maas.— This city is to have two more 
new school-houses this fall, one at Meeting House 
Hill and the other on the site of the old Gibson 
school-house, in addition to two new ones already 
built there. There will be 28 class-rooms in the 
Meeting House Hill building, the structure to be 
occupied by grammar schoo] grades. It will be 
three stories in height, with playrooms for the boys 
and girls in the basement. A 24 reom school build 
ing will be erected on the site of the Gibson School- 
house, now occupied as a primary school. The 
work of building will probably be begun about 
November 1. 

Ducktown, Teun.— A new plant for the Tennessee 
Copper Co. is to be erected here at a cost of $100,- 
000. 

El Paso, Tex.—A union passenger station is to be 
built here for the Southern Pacific, the Mexican 
Central, the Rock Island, and the E)] Pase & South 
ern Railroads at a cost of $250,000. D. H. Burnham 
& Co. are the architects. ° 

Goshen, N. Y.— Plans have been filed for a two- 
story freight warehouse of brick and metal, 400 
feet long, to be built in the freight-yards of the 
Erie R. R. at 11th Ave. and 28th St. It is to be 
part of the proposed railroad improvement on the 
West Side to be made by the Erie Land & Improve- 
ment Co., and is to cost $135,000. The plaus pro- 
vide for the addition of a four-story extension in 
the future. 

Huron, 8S. D.— The Elks have secured a site and 
will erect a lodge hall. It will be a two-story brick 
or cement block and is to cost $12,000. 


Independence, Ia.— A rumor states that the St. 
John’s Catholic Society will erect a $25,000 church. 

Jersey City, N. J.— Jos. Millbank, who last June 
gave the First Congregational Church at Bergen 
and Boyd Aves., $56,000, to enable the pastor, Rev. 
John Scudder, to erect a large parish building, has 
increased his gift to $150,000. 

Plans have been drawn by C. F. Long, 76 Mont- 
gomery St., this city, for the erection of a new city 
hospital on the site of the present one at Mont- 
gomery St. and Baldwin Ave. and an adjoining 
tract to be bought for the purpose. The main 
building will be 40’ x 121’, and three stories high. 
It will be a stone and brick structure, and will cost 
$200,000. 

Joliet, I11.—A press report states that Chas. T. 
Lester and John A. Manley, of Chicago, intend 
erecting in this city a two-story brick and stone 
theatre on N. Chicago and Webster Sts. Probable 
cost, $30,000, 


| Kansas City, Mo. — W. H. Collins is to erect an 


SURG 


whole or any part of same. Send for our 
special catalogue on this subject. 


CHARLES J. JAGER COMPANY 


174 HIGH ST., BOSTON 


ES 











CHICAGO 
EDWARD YEOMANS 


1141 MONADNOCK BLDG. 


QUIMBY | 


NEW ORLEANS 
SAFETY ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


303 MAGAZINE ST. } 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 
(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
high, will be of first-class fireproof construction 
with steel frame and terra-cotta floors and parti- 
tions. When completed it will cost the owners, 
Wm. E. Lincoln and John L. Behneke, trustees, 
between $350,000 and $400,000. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—Plans have been drawn by Archi- 
tect R. F. Almirall for a mortuary chapel to be 
built in Calvary Cemetery. The chapel will have 
an underground cavern, resembling the catacombs 
of Rome, for the burial of priests, and only priests 
will be allowed to contribute toward the expenses, 
which, it is estimated, will be $200,000. This imita- 
tion of the catacombs for a burial vault will be the 
first in America. 

J. B. McElfatrick & Son, architects, 1402 Broad- 





way, N. Y., state that contracts for the decorations 

to the new Broadway Theatre, at Broadway and | 
Myrtle Ave., have been awarded to Rambusch & | 
Co., 160 Fifth Ave., New York, at $6,500. | 


Cambridge, Mass.—A six-apartment house is being | 
erected at 56 Boylston St. for Mrs. Splaine. It will) opy 


be a wooden building three stories high, and will 
cost $20,000. The builders are the McDonald & | 
Vateher Construction Co., of Boston. 
St., Chicago, has completed plans for a new high | 
school to be erected here. It will be a two-story 

— and stone building and will cost about $40,- | 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 





(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


Chicago, I11.— Plans have been drawn by Architect 


Frank B. Abbott, 225 Dearborn St., for a new fac- | 
tory to be erected on Wabash Ave., near 13th St., | 
for the Coca-Cola Co., 2131 Wabash Ave. It will be 
a six-story brick and stone building covering 68’x 
145’, and will cost about $50,000. 

Architect A. R. Williams, 160 Washington St., 
has designed plans for a three-story brick factory 
for the Piano Harvester Co. to be erected in con- | 
nection with their plant at West Pullman. The 
building will be 53’ x 229’, and will cost $30,000. 

Rumor states that the Standard Office Co. is about | 
to erect a seventeen-story fireproof structure to be 
known as the Railway Exchange Building, at | 
Michigan Ave. and Jackson Boulevard, at a cost of 

2,500,000. 

Plans are being prepared by Fred Ahischlager, 
70 La Salle St., for a four-story mercantile build- | 
ing, 50’ x 100’, to be erected at 1267 and 1269 Mil- | 
waukee Ave., for Chas. Zahn & Co., at a cost of | 
$20,000. 
pewa Falls, Wis.— The Wisconsin Sugar Co. | 
will erect a beet-sugar factory here to cost $600,000. | 
The main building will be four-story, 500 feet long, | 
of steel and brick. } 


Centralia, I1l.—Chas. W. Rapp, 100 Washington | Columbus, O.—John S. Woollacott, 109 Randolph 


St., Chicago, Ill., has prepared plans for the six- | 
story Lincoln family hotel, 60’ x 160’, to be erected 
in this city. It is stated that the building will 
accommodate 40 families, and will cost $125,000. 


apartment-house at Tracy and 10th Sts. Cost, $50,- 
000. 

McKeesport, Pa.—A press report states that a 
number of McKeesport business men are about to 
incorperate a company to be known as the McKees- 
port Office Building Co., with a capital of $500,000, 
to erect a sixteen-story office, flat and store build- 
ing on 5th Ave. and Sinclair St. 

Mexice, Mex.— Pians have been prepared by Archi 
tects Lemos & Cordes, Fulton and Nassau Sts., 
N. Y. City, N. Y., for the erection of a $400,000 
office-building here for the Mutual Life Insurance 
Co, General contractor is A. R. Whitney, Jr., & 
Co., 135 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


| New Haven, Conn. — Plans have been made by the 


ELECTRIC HOUSE SERVICE PUMPS 


WILLIAM E. 


[Incorporated] 


141 Broadway, New York 


authorities of Yale University for the construction 
of a huge glass house in which her athletes will 
practise during the winter months. It is planned 
to construct a roof over a lot near the Yale gym- 
nasium which will be 40 feet from the ground and 
160’ x 220’ in dimensions. Under this glass roof 
there will be laid out a baseball diamond and a first- 
class running track. The cost will be $50,000. 

A fine new dormitory for the Sheffield Scientific 
is the Vanderbilt, which is to be erected on Wall 
St., between the academical quadrangle and the 
Scientific Sehool. It is the gift of Frederick W 
Vanderbilt and will cost $200,000. 


| New York, N. Y.— Plans drawn by the official ar- 


chitect have been approved, and work will begin at 
once on the six-story public school-house which 
will be erected on Hester St., at a cost of $400,000 
The structure will) stand opposite Seward Park and 
will have a ground-floor area cf 75’ x 200’. It will 
contain 97 rooms. A series of escalators will be 
installed for the use of the smaller children and as 
@ means of escape in ease of fire. There will be 
also four elevators 

Lienau & Nash, 1133 Broadway, have completed 
plans for a large stable which is to be built on the 
south side of 56th St., 78 feet east of Lexington 
Ave., for H. P. Anderson, 58 E. 57th St. The plans 
call for a three-story building, 22’ x 38’, of brick 
and stone, to have composition roof and thoroughly 
modern equipment. Cost, $50,000. 

McKim, Mead & White, architects, of 160 Fifth 
Ave., have completed plans and specifications for 
a handsome residence to be built at the corner of 
52d St., near Madison Ave., for T. H. M. Lydig, 319 
Fifth Ave. The plans provide for a five-story build- 
ing of brick and stone, measuring 25’ x 90’. Archi 
tects will receive estimates on the general contract 

Clarence Luce, architect, 242 Fourth Ave., states 
that the general contract for the World’s Fair, New 
York State Expositien Building, which will be 
erected at St. Louis, has been awarded to Coldwell 
& Drake, of Colambus, Ind., at $56,000. 

Plans have been filed by Clinton & Russell, 32 
Nassau St., for the fourteen and twenty-six story 
office-building which the corporation known as 
Sixty Wall St. (Clarence Cary, president), will erect 
at 60 and 62 Wall St., and 63 to 67 Pine St. The 
building will be leased to the International Bank- 
ing Corporation. The newstructure will be twenty- 
six-story on Pine St. and fourteen on Wall, of 
skeleton steel construction, with exteriors of gran- 
ite, white brick and terra-cotta, and will cest 
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Architectural Sheet Metal 


Ornamental Work 
Cornices, Skylights 


Tile Roofing 
Statuary 


Send for illustrated 
catalogue. 
Architects’ special 
designs accurately 
produced in sheet 
metal. 

Write for our prices. 


W. H. MULLINS 


107 Depot St. 
SALEM, - OHIO 
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woven wire, 


MERRITT @ CO. 


1011 Ridge Avenue 


PHILADELPHIA 


J. S. THORN CO. 


Architectural Sheet Metal Works 


Manufacturers and Erectors of Ventilating Sky- 
lights, Fire-proof Window Frames and Sash, and 
Opearing Fixtures to operate ventilating sashes. 
Nos. 1223 to 1233 Callowhill Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 





+ (Advance Rumors Continued.) 
$1,250,000. C. T. Wills, 156 Fifth Ave,, has the con- 
tract to build the proposed structure. 

North Smithfield, Mass. — The B. F. Smith Co., of 
Pawtucket, K.I., has been awarded the contract for 
constracting the new $400,000 cotton-mil] which the 
Blackstone Manufacturing Co., Goddard Bros., of 
Providence, agents, agreed to build here if exemp- 
tion from taxes could be secured. Ground will be 
broken for the cellar next week, and the work of 
construction will be pushed. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.— Wm. Allen is stated to 
have secured the contract for erecting the Carnegie 
Library, for $18,000. 

Oakland, Cal. — The corner-stone of the First Bap- 
tist Church was laid on August 15 at the corner of 
Telegraph Ave. and Jones St. The church proper 
will be 99 feet wide and 148 feet long. The struct- 
ure is to be made of granite and will be as near fire- 
proof as it is possible to make sach a building 

Omaha, Neb. — Dr. C. C. Allison will erect a frame 
and pressed brick residence and barn at 39th and 
Harney Sts., on plans drawn by F. A. Henniuger, 
architect. Cost, $16,000. 

Paso Robles, Cal.—Architect W. H. Weeks, of 
Watsonville, has about completed plans for one of 
the finest bath houses in this country, which is to be 
erected here for the Paso Robles Hotel Co. The 
building will be 230 feet long and 65 feet wide and 
will be of the mission style of architecture. The 
total vost of the building will exceed $50,000. 

Pawtucket, R. I.—The plans, draughted by the 
Building Committee of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association for the new building to be built on the 
Summer St. lot, in this city, have been sent to a 
selected list of architects to submit competitive 
designs for a four-story structure to cost not ex- 
ceeding $85.Q00. A prize of $500 will be given the 
author of the design receiving first award, and to 
those who draw the plans rated as second and third 
among those submitted, a prize of $250 each will be 
given. 

Philadelphia, Pa. — John N. Gill, builder, is about 
to start work on additions to be built to the Chil- 
dren’s Homeopathic Hospital at Franklin and 8th 
Sts. at a cost of about $45,000. The addition will 
consist of building anew wing on Franklin St. and 
an isolating ward on 8th St. 








EXPANDED METAL 


For Fireproofing and Concrete Construction 


ASSOCIATED EXPANDED METAL COMPANIE 


Room 1205, 256 Broadway 
NEW YORK 














PASSAIC STEEL COMPANY eassaic xotting Mill Company 


A. C, FAIRCHILD, Pres. 


Gro. H. BLaKxe ey, Chf. Engr. 


J. B. Cooxg, Sec. and Treas. 


Manufacturers, Contractors and Engineers for all kinds of 


Structural Steel Work for Buildings 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates Furnished on Application. 


Main Office and Works, Paterson, N. d. 


Boston Office, 31 State St. 


New York OMee, 5 Nassau St. 








A. T. HAGEN GO, Modern Laundry Machinery 





CHICAGO, ILL. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


Armstrong & Latta have secured the contract for 
erecting the buildings for the Mantua transfer 
station of the Pennsylvania R. R. at 50th St. and 
Columbia Ave. They will consist of a freight- 
house, office-building and sheds, 1,200 feet long and 
100 feet wide. Cost, $50,000. 

Pittsfield, Mass.— Cebra Quackenbush is contem- 
plating the erection of a $50,000 theatre in the rear 
of the present Academy of Music. 

Pottsville, Pa.— The Eastern Steel Co. has adopted 
plans for a new blooming mill to be erected in con- 
nection with their steel plant bere, which will cost 
$1,000,000. Theplant will be started by December 1. 


Princeton, N. J.—A press report states that the 
University Power Co. is about to be incorporated, 
with a capital of $500,000, to provide heat and light 
both to the University and to the town. 

Raleigh, N. C.—The plans of Hook & Sawyer, of 
Charlotte, have been accepted for an auditorium 
and conservatory of music for the Baptist Female 
University, to cost about $25,000. 

Rome, Ga.— The contract for the new passenger 
depot has been let to a South Carolina firm and the 
work will be begun at once. The plans call for a 
building 160 feet long and two stories high. Besides 
the depot structure, there is to be a steel shed 
under which the trains will stop for convenience of 
passengers. The cost is estimated at $25,000. 


Rosemont, Pa. — Builders Lewis Haven’s Sons are 
about to start work on the erection of a large stable 

ge which is to ba built here for John Converse. Wil- 
son, Harris & Richards are the architects and plans 
provide for a two-story building, measuring 60’ x 

#102’, to have thoroughly modern fixtures and to 
cost about $30,000. 

San Francisco, Cal. — The South End Rowing Club 
has accepted the plans for a new club-house, drawn 
by Frank S. Van Trees. It will be located on the 
bay at the foot of 18th St., and its outside dimen- 
sions will be 30’ x 65’. 

Santa Barbara, Cal.—The Santa Barbara Improve- 
ment Co. is stated to be contemplating the erection 
of a theatre at State and Mason Sts., at a cost of 
$100,000. 

Sault Ste. Marie, Oat.— O' Boyle Bros., of this city, 
have a contract for a new turntable for the C. P. R., 
two section-houses and other work to cost $35,000. 


Seattle, Wash. — Plans by P. J. Weber, architect, 
of Chicago, have been accepted for the Carnegie 
Library building. Cost, $200,000. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Anheuser-Busch Brewing Asso- 
ciation are to erect a six-story building here. Cost, 
$80,000. 


Washington, D. C.—Architect Appleton P. Clarke, 
of Baltimore, Md., has prepared plans for an apart- 
ment-house with 25 apartments for Mrs. L. C. Plant, 
of this city. The building will be erected on the 
south side of M St., and will be modern in every 
particular. The vestibules and halls will be finished 
in marble, and the building eomplete will cost 
$100,000. 


Waverly, Ia.— The Paulist order of the Catholic 
priesthood will erect a home here to cost $50,000. 


PROPOSALS. 


Free STATION. 
(At Houston, Tex.) 


Sealed proposals will be received until Monday, 
September 14, 1903, for the construction of a two- 
story brick central fire station, corner of Texas Ave. 
and San Jacinto St., according to the plans and speci- 
fications on file at the office of Cooke & Co., archi- 
tects. D. D. BRYAN, City Secretary. 1445 





DDITION TO SCHOOL-HOUSE. 

(At Gaylord, Minn.) 

Sealed proposals for the erection of an addition to 
school-house at Gaylord, Minn., including all labor 
and material, will be received by the Board of Edu- 
cation until the 10th day of September, 1903. 
All bids must be in strict accordance with the plans 
and specifications, prepared by F. D. Orff, architect, 
of Minneapolis, which may be seen at his office, and 
may also be seen on application to the Board of 
Education at Gaylord, and the Builders’ Exchange, 
St. Paul. 1445 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D. C., August 31, 1903. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
P.M. on the 7th day of October, 1903, and then opened, 
for the installation of a conduit and electric wiring 
system for the U. S. Custom-house and Post-office at 
Newport News, Virginia, in aceordance with the 
drawings and specification, copies of which may be 
obtained at this office, or at the office of the Superin- 
tendent of Construction at Newport News, Va., at 
the discretion of the Supervising Architect. JAMES 
KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 1446 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D. C., August 26, 1903. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock 
P.M. on the 5th day of October, 1903, and then opened, 
for the installation of a conduit and electric wiring 
system for the U. S. Post-office at Butte, Montana, 
in accordance with the drawings and specifications, 
copies of which may be ebtained at this office er 
at the office of the Superintendent of Construction at 
Butte, Montana, at the discretion of the Supervis- 
ing Arehitect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Super- 
vising Architect. 1446 

Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D. C., August 26, 1903, Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 





P. M. on the 6th day of October, 1903, and then opened, 
for the installation of a conduit and electric wiring 
system for the U. S. Post-offiee at Norfolk, Nebraska, 
in accordance with the drawings and specifications, 
copies of which may be obtained at this office or at 
the office of the Superintendent of Construction at 
Norfolk, Nebraska, at the discretion of the Supervis- 
ing Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Super- 
vising Architect. 1446 
Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D. C., August 29, 1903. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
| P. M. on the 30th day of September, 1903, and then 
| opened, for the installation of two electric passenger 
elevators in the U. 8. Appraiser’s Warehouse, New 
York, N. Y., in accordance with the drawings and 
| specification, copies of which may be obtained at this 
| Office at the discretion of the Supervising Architect. 
JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 
1446 
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Dept. 





REVOLVING DOORS 


Keep Out all Snow, Wind, Rain and Dust. 





USED IN OFFICE AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS, BANKS, HOTELS, CHURCHES, THEATRES, CAFES, CLUBS, 
LIBRARIES, MILLS, FACTORIES, ETC. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


Cannot be Left Open, Blown Open or Slammed. 
Closed, yet Allowing Passage of Persons. 


Are Always 





| VAN KANNEL REVOLVING DOOR CO. 


Home Office and Factory: 524 East 134th Street, NEW YORK 


Chamber of Commerce Bidg., CHICACO. 
North American Bidg., PHILADELPHIA. 


40 Sheriff St., CLEVELAND. 
Paddock Bidg., BOSTON. 











RICHARD CROMWELL, Jr., President 


JNO. J. DUPFY, General Manager 


CHAS. H. CROMWELL, Vice-President 


The Lafayette Mill and Lumber Co. 
SASH, DOORS, BLINDS AND LUMBER 


Lafayette Ave. and P. B. & W. R. R., BALTIMORE, MD. 


Telephone Connections 








PROPOSALS. 
UMP STATION. 
P [At Kansas City, Mo.) 
Sealed bids will be received by the Board of Public 
Works, at the office of said Board, in City-hall, 
Kansas City, Mo., until 2 o'clock P. M., Thurs- 
day, September 17, 1903, for the furnishing of all 
material and labor necessary for the erection and 
completion of a fireproof boiler and pump house for 
the Turkey Creek Pumping Station, Kansas City, Mo 
Plans, details and specifications ean be seen at the 
office of the Superintendent of the Water Depart- 
ment at the City-hall. ROBERT E. KING, Secretary 
Board of Public Works. 1446 
Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D. C., September Ist, 1903. 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 3 
o’clock Pp, M. on the 7th day of October, 1903, and 
then opened, for the installation of an electric wiring 
aystem for the extension of the U.S. Post-office, etc., 
Seranton, Pa.,in accordance with the drawings and 
specifications, copies of which may be obtained at this 
office or at the office of the Superintendent of Con- 
struction at Scranton, Pennsylvania, at the discretion 
of the Supervising Architect. JAMES KNOX TAY- 
LOR, Supervising Architect. 1446 


RIDGE. 
B [At Canton, N. Y¥.] 

Sealed proposals will be received by the Town 
Board at the office of the Town Clerk in the Town- 
hall, in the village of Canton, N. Y., until Satur- 
day, September 26, 1903, for the construction of a 
stone arch bridge across Grasse River, on Main St., 
in the town of Uanton, N. Y. Plans and specifica- 
tions may be seen at the office of the Town Clerk on 
and after August 27,1903. F. J. WHEELER, Town 
Clerk. 1447 


Bumrines. ; 


[At New Orleans, La.) 


Sealed preposals will be received by the Board of 
Commissioners of the Port of New Orleans at their 
office, No. 337 Carondelet St., New Orleans, until 
September 15, 1903, for the construction of the 
Celeste Street Steel Shed. Plans, specifications, pro- 
posal forms, etc., are on file at the office of the en- 
gineers, Coleman, Malochee & Villere, No. 1109 Hen- 
nen Building, New Orleans. HUGH McCLOSKEY, 
President. 1446 

Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Lehington, D. C., August 22, 1903. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
P, M. on the 28th day of September, 1903, and then 
opened, for the low pressure steam heating apparatus, 
complete in place for the U. S. Court-house and Post- 
office building at Fergus Falls, Minn., in accordance 
with drawings and specification, copies of which may 
be had at this office or at the office = a. 
dent at Fergus Falls, Minn., at the discretion o 
thebupereising Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, 
Supervising Architect. 1445 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D. C., August 25, 1903. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
P.M. on the 29th day of September, 1903, and then 
opened, for the installation of a conduit and electric 
wiring system for the U.S. Court-house, Post-office 
and Custom-house at Tampa, Florida, in accordance 
with the drawings and specification, copies of which 
may be obtained at this office, or at the office of the 
Superintendent of Construction, at the discretion of 
the Supervising Architect. JAMES KNOX TAY- 
LOR, Supervising Architect. 1445 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D. C., August 22, 1903. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’olock 
P. M. on the 8th day of September, 1903, and then 
opened, for the installation of an elevator plast in 
the U. S. Court-house and Post-office at Minneapolis, 
Minn., in accordance with the drawings and speci- 
fication, copies of which may be had at this office at 
the discretion of the Supervising Architect. JAMES 
KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 1445 





PROPOSALS. 





Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D. C., August 20,1903. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
P. M. on the 23d day of September, 1903, and then 
opened, for the installation of a conduit and electric 
wiring system for the U. S. Post-office at Joplin, Mo., 
in accordance with the drawings and specitications, 
copies of which may be ebtained at this office or at 
the office of the Superintendent of Construction at 
Joplin, Mo., at the discretion of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising 
Architect. 1446 


_ LIBRARY. 
[At Cleveland, O.} 
Sealed proposals will be received at the office of 
the Secretary of the Public Library Board of the city 
of Cleveland, Public Library Building, Weod St., 
Cleveland, O., until September 14, 1903, for fur- 
nishing all the material and doing all the work neces- 
sary to complete a publie library building near the 
intersection of Willson Ave. and Broadway, in accord 
ance with plans and specifications being prepared by 
Charles Morris, architect. Said plans are on file at 
the office of the said Charles Morris, architect, 625 
Garfield Building. C. D. WILLIAMS, President. 
HARRY DIXON, Secretary. 1446 


—_— 
[At Manchester, N. H.} 

Sealed proposals wil! be received by the trustees of 
the Industrial School for the erection of an isolation 
hospital upon the grounds of the school in Man- 
chester, N. H., until September 17, 1903. Plans 
and specifications may be obtained of the Superin- 
tendent at the school and all proposals may be left 
with him. JOHN C. LINEHAN, President for Board 
of Trustees, Industrial School. 1445; } 








PROPOSALS. 


AVING, 

{At Wilmington, Del 
Sealed proposals will be received by the Delaware 
State Highway Commission, at its office, No. 1011 
Market St., Wilmington, Del., until September 8, 
1903, and then publicly opened, for building a mac 
adam or gravel road in New Castle County and State 
of Delaware, and known as the Middletown and Odeesa 
Road. Plans and specifications can be seen at the 
office of the Delaware State Highway Commission, 
No. 1011 Market St., Wilmington, Del. C. J. HOR- 

RIGAN, Chairman. 1445 


CHOOL-BUILDING. 
[At Lehigh, Ia.] 
Sealed proposals will be received by the School 
Board of the Independent School District of Lebigh, 
[a., to be sent to J. C. Retallick, President of the 
Board, Lehigh, Ia., until September 26, 1903, for 
the erection and completion of a school-building at 
Lehigh, la., in accordance with plans and specifica- 
tions which will be on file on and after August 26, 
1903, at J. C. Retallick’s office in Lehigh, Ia., and at 
the office of Murphy & Ralston, architects, Waterloo, 
Ia. Sealed proposals will be received at the same 
time and under the same conditions for the construc- 
tion and installation of a hot air heating plant and 
also for all necessary plumbing for such proposed 
school-buildings as per specifications. J.C. RETAL- 
LICK, President. N. J. WILLIAMS. 1447 


1 CHOOL-BUILDING. 
[At Penacook, N. H.} 
Sealed proposals will be received om or before 
September 7, 1903, for the erection of a four-room 
wooden school-building at Penacook, N. H. Plans 
and specifications may be seen at 26 Cresent St., 
Penacook, N. H. HENRY A. BROWN, Clerk of 
Com, 1445 








Elevator Enclosure, Hotel Essex, N. Y. City, 
Howard, Cauldwell & Morgan, Architects 











The Ornamental Iron Work 
throughout this building 


executed by 


RICHEY, 
BROWNE & | 
DONALD 


Iron and Bronze 


Borden and Review Aves. 
LONG ISLAND CITY,N. Y. 
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Architects, Attention 


Have you seen that clever 
new book which we have just issued, 
illustrating and describing a distinctively 


new line of high grade 
Office, Bank and Library 


Steel Filing Devices 


combining beauty and strength, “the Armor Plate of Modern Business”’? 





If you are interested write now for copy, and note possibilities in 


this line PERFECTION IN TRANSPORTATION 
sas IS FURNISHED BY THE 


Remember we make anything in Sheet Steel. CHICAGO & ALTON RAILWAY 





The heaviest steel rails, laid on a roadbed 
f crushed rock, make its trac e 
moothest. Over this dustless highway are 

run the most palatial trains in the world 
the acme of luxury and comfort. 


AMERICA’S MOST POPULAR RAILWAY JUSTLY TERMED 
“THE ONLY WAY” 


The Berger Mfg. Co. 
CANTON, OHIO 


BETWEEN 
Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City and Peoria. 
J}. CHARLTON, Gen. P Agt., Chicago, Il] 




















Che Deliotype Printing Co. 


LITHOGRAPHERS, ETC. 





211 Tremont Street 
Boston 


FAC-SIMILE REPRODUCTIONS IN COLOR 

OR MONOCHROME A SPECIALTY 
Lithography 
Heliotype 
Color Printing 
Pbotogravure 
Maps, Plans, ete. 























BEST WORK ONLY 
PROMPT DELIVERT 
REASONABLE PRICES 


WRITE FOR ESTIMATES 
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JNO. WILLIAMS 
BRONZE FOUNDRY AND worxs WWROUCHT 
WROUCHT IRON WORKS IRON 


544 to 556 WEST 27th STREET, NEW YORK 


FERROINCLAVE 
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Laid Like Ordinary Corrugated Iron 
Then Cemented on Both Sides 


LIGHT, CHEAP, MOISTURE AND ACID PROOF 


The Brown Hoisting Machinery Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


NEW YORK PITTSBURG 














NEW ENGLAND MATERIAL-MEN AND CONTRACTORS. 


ee METAL ORNAMENTAL PLASTER- 
MORSS & WHYTE, 
75-81 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


BAIRD S HAND fAaoe 
ILVER CLA ROBEY-FRENCH CO 


REDDING, BAIRD & ee 34 Bromfield St, Boston, Mass. 
83 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. Cameras. 


SUVS CRIN TINS. PHOTOGRAPHY. 
B. L. MAKEPEACE, = “ 
345 Washington St., Boston, Mass. oe ian 
CHAS. E. MOSS, 29 ‘ ; 
Rapid Printing Papers. E. PERCY OLIVE, 
38 Broad St., Boston. 44 Washington St., Boston. 
PARKS & JEEVES, Tel. 1333-3 Richmond. 
34 Merchants Row, Boston, Mass. N. L. STEBBINS, 
132 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


BUILDINGS TORN DOWN. 
PLASTERERS. 


A. A. ELSTON & CO., 
166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
GALLAGHER & MUNRO CO., 
166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


CONTRACTORS & BUILD- 
- PORTABLE OVENS. 


H. A. JOHNSON & CO., 
224 State St., Boston, Mass. 


ROOFING DUCK. 


Cc. H. -BATCHELDER & COo., 
234 State St., 
Boston, Mass. 


SASH CORD. 


HERBERT FOWLE, 
43 Bristol St., Boston, Mass. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES. 


McKAY & WOOLNER, 
19 Harvard Place, Boston, Mass. 


WILLIAM L. RUTAN, 
1016 Tremont Bidg., Boston. 
DOORS, WINDOWS, ETC. 
E. A. CARLISLE, POPE & CO., 
2 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 
StecTacss ‘rade 


ERICKSON ELECTRIC EQUIP- 


MENT CoO., SILVER LAKE Co., 
280 Devonshire St., Boston. 78 Chauncy St., Boston. 
FIRE-ESCAPES. 
 - ee! FIRE-ESCAPE & MFG SEAM"FACE GRANITE. 
° GILBRETH SEAM-FACE 
‘ 120 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Cc nme 


ce) 
Park Row Building, New York. 
176 Federal St., Boston. 


STABLE FIXTURES. 
BROAD ont IRON STALL & 
VANE WORK 
ayo 'St., Boston, Mass. 


STONE CARVINC AND MOD- 
ELLINC. 


FLAC POLFS. 
BOSTON FLAG POLE CoO., 


169 Broadway Exten., Rm. 2. 
Tel. 112.2. So. Boston, Mass. 


MARBLE DEALERS. 


COLUMBIAN MARBLE 
QUARRYING CO., 
(Branch Office.) 
186 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


MASONS AND BUILDERS. 
MORRILL & WHITON CON. 
STRUCTION CO., 

; 35 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
_MEMORIAL WINDOWS. 
HARRY ELDREDGE GOODHUE, 

23 Church St., Cambridge, Mass. 


MODELLING AND ORNA- 
__ MENTAL PLASTER. 


HUGH CAIRNS, 
48A Sudbury Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONES. 
S. H. COUCH CO., 


156 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 
(Send for Circular A.) 


WATERPROOF CELLARS. 





FRANK B. GILBRETH, 
Park Row Bldg., New York. 
176 Federal St., Boston. 


SLEEP, ELLIOT & KING CO., 
35: Cambridge St., Boston. 


Professional 
Ethics. 


The following ... 
- - - CODE OF ETHICS... 


Prepared in Conformity with the 
sik Best Standards of Practice, and 
te Recommended to its [Members by 
“is | the Boston Society of Architects, 


| Was ees eo@wpvpe¢€d@s<¢46 


ow EI, 








* 
“+ 


ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1, 
- + 1895. .- 


SecTion 1. No Member should enter into 
partnership, in any form or degree, with any 
builder, contractor, or manufacturer. 

. 

SecTION 2. A Member having any ownership 
in any building material, device or invention, 
proposed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 


* 

SECTION 3. No Member should be a party te 
a building contract except as “‘owner.”’ 

* 

SEcTION 4. No Member shonid guarantee an 
estimate or contract by personal bond. 

~ 

SECTION 5. It is unprofessional to offer draw 
ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation. 

* 

SEcTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way than by a notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

© 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with- 
out due notice to the said designer. 

~ 

SrecTIon 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
to supplant an architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment. 

. 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect excepé 
over his own name or under the authority o& 
a professional journal. 

* 

SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de 
signs in competition for private work or for 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 
assist in the award. 

- \ 

SECTION 11. No Member should submit draw. 
ings except as an original contributor in any 
duly instituted competition, or attempt te 
secure any work for which such a competition 
remains undecided. 

. 

SECTION 12. The American Institute of Archi 
tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini, 
mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept work to which he cannot give 
proper personal attention. 


* 

Section 13. No Member shall compete in 
amount of commission, or offer to wurk for 
less than another, in order to secure the work. 

* 


SEcTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter into 
competition with or to consult with an archi; 
tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
the “Institute ” or “ Society.” 

* 

SEcTION 15. The assumption of the title of 

“ Architect ” should be held to mean that the 

bearer has the professional knowledge and 

natural ability needed for the proper invention, 
illustration and supervision of all building 
eperations which he may undertake, 


* 
SECTION 16. A Member should so conduct his 
practice as to forward the cause of prefes 
sienal education and render all possible help 
to janiers, draughtsmen and students. 
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by 


Department 


OR the convenience of customers in 
New York and the metropolitan district, 


and especially of architects and their 
clients, the Exhibit Rooms and Contract 


heretofore 


the General Offices, Numbers 9, 11 and 


Murray Street, have been transferred 


the 


Yale @ Towne 


connected with 


The Northwestern 
Terra-Cotla Co. 


Manufacturers of High Grade 


Architectural 
Terra-Cotta 


CHICAGO 


PERTH AMBOY 
TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 


—— OF 


PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 











OFFICE, 160 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 





Mfg. Company 


BOSTON AGENTS: 





WALDo Bros., 102 MILK STREET. 





to 242 FIFTH AVENUE. 




















Customers are invited to avail of the 
improved facilities thus offered for the 
selection of locks and hardware for build- 
ings of all classes. 

Special provision is made for the inspection and 

selection of artistic hardware of the higher grades, 
Hereafter all correspondence relating to Contract Work 


in the metropolitan district should be addressed as above. 


BUILDING NEWS 


Every Friday. Price Fourpence 


The BUILDING NEWS is an Eng 
lish Illustrated Journal devoted to Architect 
ure, Civil Engineering, the Arts of Design, and 
Building. 

It contains eight or more pages of lithographic 
illustrations, usually from two to four pages 
more of engravings, together with Original and 
Practical Essays on Fine Art, and on the 
Principles and Practices of Construction ; De- 











scriptions (accompanied with Illustrations, 





Details, etc.) of new English and Continental 
Bridges, Notices of New Buildings in all parts 





The C-T- NELSON CO: 


 e=ara) 
S Daan al 


‘RAIL: 





{ ANY SIZE-UPTO036 INCH DJAMETEP 


) FCARVED CAPITALS 


| +» NEWELS: BALUSTERS 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS? eS) 
| VERAND: pM 
i RA (BORED OR BUILT-UP) 
! | e 


ETC: 


AND 24 FEET LONG 


aPETAIL WORK 


A SPECIALTY 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES _ 


of the World, Reports of Architectural and 
Scientific Societies, Notes on Church Decora- 
tions, Statues, Memorials, and Stained Glass ; 
Sanitary, Gas, Water, and other Intelligence ; 
Improved Dwellings for the Working Classes 
(with Plans) ; 
gestions (oftentimes illustrated) on subjects 


List of Tenders received, sug 


specially interesting to Architects, Builders, 
Contractors, Engineers, and their Employés ; 
Prices of Materials ; and a variety of interesting 
Miscellaneous Matter. 

Annual Subscription to United States, $6.25, 


or £1 68. 
Specimen copy free on receipt of posteard. 
Offices — Clement’s House, Clement’s Inn, 








Strand, London, W. C., England. 








[See Alphabetical Index on Cover 2 for Pagination.] 


<=CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. —< > 


[Advertisers can be indexed only under a single head free of charge.) 


ARCHITECTURAL METALWORK. 

Mullins, W. H., Salem, O............. 

ARTISTIC WIRE AND METAL 
WORKS. 


Mores & Whyte, Boston.............. 


ART METALWORK. 

Art Metal Construction Co., James- 

SS | eee ae 

ASPHALT. 

Neuchatel Asphalt Co., New York... 
ASPHALT ROOPING. 

Warren Chemical & Mfg. Co., N. Y. 
BOOKS. 

Bates & Guild Co., Boston............ 
BLUE PRINTS. 

Makepeace, B. L., Boston...........- 

Moss, Chas. E., Boston........-.....++ 

Parks & Jeeves, Boston......... am 

Spaulding Print Paper Uo., Bosto 

pecensbesesabepansosccstanesse (eow) 

BRASS FINISHERS. 

Marble Co., W. P., Boston...........- 
BRONZEWORK (Ornamental). 

Richey, Browne & Donald, Long 

Island City, N. Y.......-scccrcosrees 

Tyler Co., The W. 8., Cleveland, O. .. 

Winslow Bros. Co., The, Chicago, I1l. 
BUILDINGS TORN OWN. 

Elston & Co., A. A., Boston.......... 


CAPITALS (Carved). 
OG. T. Nelson Co., The, Columbus, Ohio 
CARVING. 
Waddell Mfg. Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
CEMENT. 
Alsen’s Cement Works, N. Y....(e0w) 
Atlas Cement Co., New York......... 
CLEAN-OUT. 
Craig, David, Boston..........++...+++ 
CLOCKS. 
Blodgett Clock Co., Boston........... 
Howard Clock Co., The E., Boston.... 
CONSERVATORIES. 
Lord & Burnham Oo., Irvington-on- 
Hudson, N. ¥ 
CONTRACTING. 
Flyut Building & Construction Co.., 
SO ee 
Rutan, William L., Boston........... 
CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS. 
McKay & Woolner, Boston........... 
Rutan, William L., Boston........... 
CORDAGE. 
Samson Cordage Works, Boston. .(eow) 
CRANES. 
Northern Engineering Works, De- 
BORE, BERR ce ccccccccsccvcccccegooss 
CUPOLAS (Foundry). 
Northern Engineering Works, De- 





CORE, BiRath ec cccccccccccccccecccccese 


CUTLER PAT. MAILING SYSTEM. | ENGINES (Hot-Air). 


Cutler Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. ¥.... | - Hider-Kricsson Engine Co.,New York 
DEAFENING QUILT. | Sturtevant Co., B. F., Boston, Mass.. 
Samuel Cabot, Boston, Mass......-.- FAUCETS (Combination). 


DOORS (Steel Rolling). | Union Braes Works Co., Boston....... 
Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, O. FILING DEVICES. 
DOORS, WINDOWS, ETC Art a mentee Co., James- 
4 ; 5 ME lias acke (ees tawosepnesesenns 
Carlisle, Pope & Co., E. A., Boston... FILTER. 


DRAUGHTSMAN. | Loomis-Manning FilterCo., Phila., Pa. 
E. Eldon Deane, New York. .......... | FIRE-ESCAPES. 

DUMB-WAITER. Standard Fire-escape & Mfg. Co., Bos- 
Perry, W.J., Boston......-++++++++0e- | TOR... cccccccceee cee sag ks teebaeyeas 


| FIREPROOFING. 
Associated Expanded Metal Co., New 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS. 


Erickson Electric Equipment Co., 
BOBtON ... 2... ceeee cece reese eeeeenee 


ELECTRIC SIGNALS. 


BIO Te cescccescdccussectecocccces 

Elevator Supply & Repair Co., New National Fireproofing Co., Pittsburg, 

NEE nuhensntadsneenseusdvencénenne Hci Sail Reni Sela aS ts Wit 
ELEVATORS, ETC. FIREPROOP LATHING. 

Kimball Bros. Co., Council Bluffs, Ia. Hayes, Geo., New York.........+..... 


Morse, Williams & Co., Philadeiphia. | F]_REPROOF SHUTTERS. 
Whittier Machine Co., Boston........ Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, O. 





ELEVATORS (Foundry). FLAG POLES. 
Northern Engineering Works, De- Boston Flag Pole Co., South Boston. 
SHONE, WIIG... c0cc cece cccccececces cece FLOOR POLISH. 
ELEVATOR SIGNALS. Butcher Polish Co,, Boston........... 
Herzog Teleseme Co., New York..... FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT. 
ENGINEERS. Northern Engineering Works, De- 
dager Co., Charles J., Boston........ SFOIt, Mioh......cccccccccccccccccces 








